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CHIMBU LAND AND SOCIETY 


INTRODUCTION 
HE Chimbu country is the largest area of high population density in Australian 
New Guinea and has the highest densities attained in the Territory. The Chimbu 
are also one of the larger language and culture groups, numbering about 60,000. 
While some Chimbu live in other parts of the Highlands, the great majority of them 
are concentrated in the north-western part of the Eastern Highlands District. 


We will here be concerned mainly with the Naregu, a tribe close to the centre 
of Chimbu territory. Some of the discussion to follow is of a general nature 
concerning the Chimbu as a whole, or the Naregu and neighbouring tribes. Our 
own detailed mapping, genealogies, and study of land, settlement and activities are 
largely confined to six subclans in the area of Mintima Government Rest House : 
Sungwakani, Kamaniambugo, Burukngaumo, Maimangaumo, Komukngaumo and 
Kondamgaumo. 

The Naregu are among the most acculturated Chimbu ; they live near the main 
Highlands road about four miles from the Sub-District Headquarters at Kundiawa 
to the east and two miles from Mingende Catholic Mission to the west. When the 
Taylor-Leahy exploratory expedition penetrated the Wahgi valley in 1933, they 
passed through the Naregu area. For this group of Chimbu, this event marked the 
beginning of European contact, which has been continuous since 1934. A small 
Patrol Post was established near the present Kundiawa, and both Catholic and 
Lutheran missions entered the area at this time. Pacification was fairly rapid, and 
a number of war-leaders were appointed Luluais. In 1938 a survey was carried out 
to determine (inter alia) the boundaries of the main Chimbu tribes.? This is the 
basis of part of Map 1. By 1940 over 30,000 persons had been censussed and were 
regarded as under Administrative control. Unfortunately no pre-war records 
survive, as Chimbu was in Madang district and all records at Madang were lost in 
1942. 

Civil administration was interrupted during the war, but a military administration 
maintained the Chimbu post, recruited large numbers of Chimbu as carriers and 
constructed a jeep road which was reconstructed, widened and extended to form 
the present main Highlands road in the early 1950’s. In 1946 civil administration 
was restored and a Central Highlands District established. From that time schools, 
medical treatment, agricultural development, stores and other services expanded. 
In 1951 the Eastern and Western Highlands Districts were set up and a Chimbu 
Sub-district formed with headquarters at Kundiawa. Since 1950 the Highland 
Labour Scheme has taken thousands of young men to other parts of New Guinea 
and more recently many Chimbu have gone to work as casual labourers in the 
plantations around Goroka and Banz. Administration has been intensified with 
quasi-annual census patrols, courts in Kundiawa and ioad maintenance work. The 
‘ Bossboys’’ who were widely appointed to extend administration after 1946 have 


’ 2L. G. Vial, L. C. Noakes and R. Skinner, Map of Chimbu Tribes, 1938. Only post-war 
copies of this map survive; the accompanying patrol reports were lost in the war. 
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been replaced by properly appointed Luluais and Tultuls. Finally, in December 
1958 a Native Local Government Council, ‘‘ Waiye N.L.G.C.” was proclaimed. 

Until recent years mission influence was probably greater than that of the 
government. Mission schools have many more pupils of all ages than have govern- 
ment schools, and they have penetrated to otherwise quite isolated areas. Within 
a radius of some four miles around Mingende, the services, festivals and schools of 
the Catholic mission are well attended, and there have been significant changes in 
traditional activities. 

The native technology was simple but efficient. The valuables used in exchanges 
were the large ‘Hagen’ axes and non-utilitarian pieces of shell, opossum teeth 
necklaces, feathers and the like used in personal adornment. Today, more shell is 
available, and steel axes, knives and money are also used. Native wood and stone 
tools have been almost entirely replaced by metal. New food crops have been 
introduced, bringing some variety into the native diet, although the produce is sold 
more often than consumed. Coffee planting has been enthusiastically adopted, and 
the trees are now beginning to bear. This brings in a partial money economy. The 
money is used for purchases from other natives and from trade stores, for gambling, 
occasionally to hire labour for a month or two, and, most importantly, in exchanges. 

Perhaps the most striking changes have been the cessation of warfare and the 
decrease in large-scale migration, some of whose effects will be discussed later. In 
general, many of the more dynamic aspects of the culture, such as leadership and 
territorial claims, have become more fixed: appointed Luluais and Tultuls remain 
in office until death or old age, and some tribal boundaries are now marked by rows 
of trees. 

European influence has been greatest among boys and young men, most of 
whom speak some Pidgin, largely learned in mission or government schools. English 
is now taught in these schools. At all times, a large number of young men are 
outside the immediate home area, working in Highland centres, or on the coast. 
This removes them from local activities, exchanges and obligations for a long period, 
and the notions they bring back have a further effect in producing change. Girls 
are now beginning to attend school, but there are no English-or Pidgin-speaking 
women living in the Naregu area. While Europeans have been known to the Naregu 
for twenty-five years, it is only during the last eight to ten years that their influence 
has become pervasive. 

Table I shows the population of the Naregu tribe, based upon the 1957 census. 
The data have been grouped to show the sizes of the significant sub-units, clans and 
clan sections, to be discussed in Part II. The individual figures refer to census 
units. In most cases these are subclans, a most important unit in Chimbu society 
composed of a group of males, recruited largely by patrilineal descent, together with 
their wives and unmarried daughters. When the census units were established, two 
small subclans were sometimes combined to form a census unit, as in Komukonda, 
and censussed as a single group. In other cases, two small groups were censussed 
in separate units, but combined under one Tultul; this was done with Mondugu 
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and Ningakani in Kombaku clan and with Yongomakani and Wugukani in Gamgani 
clan. 


These figures, do not correspond exactly to tht resident population, for a number » 
of reasons. Chimbu are highly mobile, and often reside with kinsmen rather than 


TABLE I. 
Population of the Naregu Tribe. 








Numambugu Clan 
Minegu Section 
Komu-Konda Rantege and Kondam- 
gaumo) 
Burukngaumo 
Maimangaumo (incl. ‘Damagu) 





Minegu total 





Bau-Aundugu Section 
Baugu a re 
Aundugu 





Bau-Aundugu total 





Numambugu total 





Kombaku Clan 


Kaman-Mondu-Ninga Section 





Kaman-Mondu-Ninga total .. 





Sungwa-Dom Section 
Sungwakani 
Domkani 





Sungwa-Dom total 





Kombaku total 





Pentagu Clan 
Kigungaumo 
Sumbaingaumo 
Bindegu "ps 
Kondogaku .. 
Toglkani 





Pentagu total 





Gamgani Clan 
Yongomakani 
Wugukani.. 





Gamgani total 





Naregu total 
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with members of their subclan. The migrating persons return annually to a govern- 
ment rest house to assemble with the group in whose census book their name appears. 
Nevertheless, there is a certain balance in movement, and the figures for the large 
groups are probably close enough to serve as reasonable estimates in population 
density and other calculations. 

The figures for men 16-45 are, however, far less reliable. They serve merely 
as a rough estimate of the active male population ;* the young men under about 
22 play a small part in Chimbu affairs, but they are probably balanced by the men 
over 45 who are active. 

The Chimbu have a particular kind of segmentary social structure in which the 
units we call clans, clan sections and subclans are hierarchically arranged patrilineal 
segments, but both the larger and the smaller groupings have some special character- 
istics. The larger units, which we call tribes, are primarily territorial, military and 
ceremonial alliances of clans. This grouping of clans into a tribe rarely corresponds 
to the phratry, which is a nonexogamous group of clans linked in a tradition of 
common origin, usually as a set of brothers. Within the subclan, there is only 
occasionally a subdivision into patrilineages; most subclans have no fixed sub- 
divisions. 

The longest genealogies link together only a fraction of the men of a subclan. 
The men forming such a patrilineage, with adopted and attached persons, can 
sometimes be identified as holding neighbouring garden plots, living together in a 
men’s house, and forming a cooperative group in certain activities. However, many 
men have no known genealogical ties with other members of their subclan and form 
their residential and work groups by proximity and convenience. 

The Chimbu settlement and residence pattern formed a major subject of inquiry : 
sexual separation is universal, as throughout the larger part of the highlands. In 
Chimbu, however, the houses of men and women are rarely in juxtaposition ; whereas 
men normally live in houses of from two to fourteen men and one to eight boys, 
located very commonly on spurs which afford a lookout, women and children live 
in dispersed houses, and there is generally one such house to each married woman. 
The Chimbu explain their practice as an adaptation to former conditions of warfare 
and attack. They say that the women, children and pigs were scattered and hidden 
for their own protection. 

The rule and majority practice is patri-virilocal residence. A woman usually 
lives with her unmarried daughters and young sons in a house on the land of her 
husband. Most women have houses of their own, and some have houses in several 
garden and fallow areas of their husbands’ land. In the Mintima area, the wife’s 
house is anything from a few yards to a mile distant from the house in which the 
husband normally lives and sleeps. 

One rarely sees a husband and wife together. Men visit their wives and 
occasionally sleep in the woman’s house. Valuables are often kept in the woman’s 


3N. McArthur, “‘ The Populations of the Pacific Islands,” Ms. (1956) has discussed the 
problem of age estimation in her study of Pacific populations. 
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house, and the most important property—the pigs—are kept in and near one of 
the wife’s houses. 

Most men live in communal houses of their own subclan. Eighty-four per cent 
of the men living in men’s houses are members of the subclan on whose land the 
house stands. A small proportion (8%) of the men have houses in which they live 
alone, or with their young sons. Some of these houses are near those of their wives 
and daughters. However, most of these men are regarded as member’s of a larger 
men’s house group with which they participate in most activities; there are very 
few isolated men. 

Boys begin to sleep regularly in the men’s house at the age of five or six. They 
do very little garden or other work until their late teens or early twenties, when 
they may begin to cultivate some sugar cane and bananas to be used for gifts, and 
help their parents, older brothers or kinsmen. Of the boys and unmarried young 
men attached to Mintima area men’s houses, about 13% are living at schools and 
12% are at work on the coast or in the Highlands. 

Chimbu men’s houses are elliptical, round, or oblong, of variable size but 
commonly about 30 by 10 feet, with walls about 3 feet high and a thatched roof 
rising to a height of about 6 feet. One or two fireplaces, posts, beams, and 
sometimes partitions and raised sleeping platforms make up the internal fittings. 
The earth floor is in time finely carpeted with expectorated pieces of chewed sugar 
cane. The building materials are casuarina wood, bamboo, reeds and grass. 
Women’s houses are similar, but frequently smaller. If pigs are kept in the house, 
there is a dividing wall and an entrance into the fallow area in which the pigs forage 
by day. Women’s houses are built by their husbands, helped by their sons and 
perhaps other men. 

The building of a men’s house is a communal effort on the part of the men who 
are to occupy it. Each man provides part of the building materials. A house is 
occupied for only a few years, and then used for a woman’s cookhouse or pulled 
down for firewood. The site, however, may be used continuously or periodically. 

The men’s house is usually located on a site which includes some open space 
and trees planted for shade. This is a popular place for stopping and doing sedentary 
work. Anyone passing a men’s house may stop to obtain an ember to light a cigarette 
and talk with the inhabitants. Women work on net bags, aprons and hats whenever 
they rest. At any time, some men may be beating bark for cloth, making bows or 
arrows, carving a container for coffee berries, pulping, drying or hulling the coffee 
beans. Minor special occasions, such as a small distribution of food to those who 
have helped in garden clearing or house building or a second distribution of cooked 
pork after some member of the house has received it at a distribution, are frequent. 
The men’s house site is also used for the less frequent special occasions, such as the 
collection of goods and distribution for a wedding or a funeral. 


‘J. Nilles, ‘‘Hauserbau und Hauserformen bei den éstlichen Waugla und Kurugu im 
Wahgital Neuguineas,’’ Anthropos, Vol. 33 (1938), pp. 963-968, and A. Schaefer, ‘“‘ Haus und 
Seidlung in Zentral-Neuguinea,” Ethnos, Vol. 10 (1945), pp. 97-114, describe Chimbu houses. 
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Women may bring some cooked sweet potatoes to their husbands and sons in 
the morning. From mid-morning to mid-afternoon, most people are at work or 
some other activity, and the house site may be deserted by all except one or two 
old or sick men. In the middle and late afternoon, wives and children often come 
to prepare the main meal of the day, and the men return from their activities. 
Towards evening, the women and children disperse to their houses, and the young 
men frequently go to visit girls. The interior of the men’s house is not sacred or 
taboo to women. Although they rarely enter them, we have seen them taking 
shelter from the rain and playing cards inside.® 

Marriage in Chimbu is by choice and by arrangement. The rules of exogamy 
prohibit marriage into the clan of the father and the subclan of the mother. Girls 
and boys attend courting parties from early adolescence. As a girl grows into later 
adolescence, she may invite a particular boy to visit her frequently for a private 
courting party. This is a common prelude to marriage ; if the girl wants to marry 
a young man, she may go to live with his mother for a few months while the 
marriage payment is made up by his agnates. A girl who is unable to find a young 
man in her home area may visit a married sister or a kinsman and participate in 
courting parties there. The sister’s husband may arrange a marriage between the 
girl and one of his subclan members or kin, but he may not marry her himself. 
When a young man has failed to attract a girl, his agnates make up a marriage 
payment and solicit a girl among their affines and kin. 

Chimbu marriages are frequently short-lived. The young wife is plunged into 
a hard daily routine of gardening and pig care directed by her husband, who may, 
with community approval, beat her if he finds her lazy. Many young wives desert 
their husbands, especially if they were not strongly attracted to them before marriage. 
They may be sent back by their kinsmen or be allowed to join another man, often 
causing disputes over payments. After some years of marriage a woman becomes 
dependent upon her husband and attached to his group. Occasionally, a woman 
with children leaves her husband and joins her brother’s household. The division 
of labour and domestic arrangements require cooperation between a man and a 
woman for the production of food, shelter and clothing. 


A marriage initiates a continuous gift exchange between affines. The first 
payment of pigs and valuables is made by the groom and his agnates to the bride’s 
agnates. If either the bride or the groom is living with foster parents other than 
agnates, there is some division of the contributions and payment between the agnates 
and the foster parents. A payment is made by the bride’s agnates to the groom’s, 
and then further gifts are made to the bride by men and wives of the groom’s subclan 
when she formally comes to her husband’s group. When a child of the marriage 
begins to walk, the father gives pigs and valuables to the mother’s agnates. There 
is some sharing of gifts at the marriage of the offspring, and the death of the woman’s 


5 J. Nilles, ‘‘ Natives of the Bismarck Mountains, New Guinea,”’ Oceania, Vol. XIV, No. 2, 
(1943) p. 109, states that the men’s house is taboo to women; these observed cases may be the 
result of social and cultural change. 
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male offspring is the occasion of the last payment. In addition to these formal 
requirements, affines assist one another in work and in their obligations to pay others. 
In a large-scale inter-tribal presentation, many of the gifts are between affines. 


A fatherless child accompanies his mother and becomes a dependent of the man 
to whom the woman is attached. This may be her brother, her kinsman, or second 
husband in her husband’s or another subclan. A girl joins her husband’s group at 


TABLE 2. 
Mobility in Childhood 





Remained in | Returned to 
host’s father’s 
subclan subclan® 





Mother’s brother ese 

Mother’s second husband 

Mother’s father 

Father’s sister’s husband .. ee 
Father’s sister’s daughter’s husband 
Father’s brother’s wife’s brother .. 

















TABLE 3. 
Mobility in Adulthood: Men Living Outside their Natal Clan. 





Within Outside 
Host tribe tribe 





Mother’s brother 
Distant kin .. 
Wife’s brother 
Sister’s husband 
Wife’s father .. " 
Daughter’s husband 
Distant affine , 

















marriage and derives her rights to gardens and houses from her husband and his 
agnates in most cases. The fatherless boy may remain with his foster father and 
become a recognized member of the adoptive subclan. There is often some 
competition between the natal and the adoptive group over these men; the group 
which has nurtured him and helped him in his payments, especially his marriage 


* Certainly incomplete, based upon a small sample of residential histories of men now living 
in natal subclan. Short visits to kin in childhood are very common. Return may occur after 
a few months or in adulthood. In two cases, men returned after they were married and had 
several children. 
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payment, wants his active participation, while his natal group requests his return. 
In a few cases, the natal group is given a payment by the adoptive group, and the 
man is more firmly attached to his adoptive group. If the boy returns to his natal 
group, he usually needs a sponsor to re-assert his claims to his father’s land or 
obtain other subclan land. If he fails in this, he may attach himself to a kinsman 
or an affine and obtain some land from this host. These men have an uncertain 
position of partial membership in two groups, often holding and using land in two 


TABLE 4. 
Polygyny and Widowhood among Mintima Men 





Number Total Per cent 





Men without wives Gi PE ee 19 
Never married or deserted .. 
Widowed 


Men with one wife one 
Married to one woman se a 
Polygynous, widowed, one _ wife 
remaining .. aa 








Men with two wives 
Married to two women : Me 
Polygynous, widowed, two wives 

remaining . . : 


a 
| 








Men with three wives ca is > | 3 
| 206 


| 
| 
| 
| 





subclan territories. The group identification of their children depends upon the 
resolution of this uncertainty and their own participation in one or another subclan. 
Today, this mobility is a product of adoption and supply of and demand for land ; 
formerly, it also occurred when a group was conquered and fled. 

Table 2 shows the mobility of fatherless boys ; Table 3 shows the mobility of 
men. 

In order to bring in as many cases as possible, these tables are made up of men 
now resident in the Mintima area and natal members of the Mintima group now 
resident elsewhere. It is never possible to predict the residence of a man with 
assurance : we know of several cases of men who have changed their residence, to 
join affines or to return to agnates, after the age of forty. 

A comparison of the two tables shows that mobility in childhood is most 
frequently to a matrilateral kinsman, while mobility in adulthood is most frequently 
to an affine. 

Table 4 shows the incidence of polygyny and widowhood in the Mintima group 
at the time of our investigations. It does not include the very numerous cases of 
short-term marriage and liaison. There are no unmarried women, but there are 
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some widows and women who have deserted their husbands and are attached to 
other men. The few ‘never married’ men include defectives and orphans who 
had no close kin to arrange a marriage for them. There is only one case of a man 
who has been deserted by one wife and failed to find another. 

The table clearly shows that the greatest majority of men have, at any time, 
one wife. However, the table underestimates the number of men who have more 
than one woman attached to or partly dependent upon them. These attached 
women may be widows or separated women related to the man as sister, wife’s 
sister, wife’s brother’s wife, mother, brother’s wife, etc.’? The relationship may be 
temporary when the husband is away at work or until the woman takes a second 
husband, or it may be permanent. 

The women attached to one man may have houses in widely separated plots 
of the husband’s land. The few cases in which two women share a house include 
new wives, who live with the husband’s mother until a separate house is built for 
them, a man’s wife and his widowed mother, or, usually temporarily, a man’s wife 
and his sister; two wives of one man do not share a house. 


I. LAND 


1. THE NATURAL ENVIRONMENT 

(a) Terrain 

The Chimbu country is for the most part mountainous, lying east of the wide, 
open Wahgi valley in an area deeply dissected by the downcutting of the lower 
Wahgi and its tributary, the Chimbu. The broad structural feature of the Wahgi 
trough continues east through Chimbu and beyond : essentially this is a huge down- 
warping in which Jurassic to Miocene sedimentaries are preserved between the 
granite and granodiorite batholiths of the Bismarcks to the north and the Kubors 
to the south. In the Chimbu area downwarping is complicated by intense faulting 
along the strike of the rocks. A dominant relief-former, the Eocene and Oligocene 
Chimbu Limestone is repeated no less than four times by this faulting.* The 
limestone is absent west of the Koronigl, but immediately east of this river it forms 
a massive escarpment which abuts south to occupy nearly half the width of the 
Wahgi trough, and then continues southeast as a wall bounding the trough on its 
northern side. Behind this wall is a highly accidented terrain, rising swiftly through 
a series of ridges and valleys to the high mountains. To the south of the wall lies 
an open vale, some two miles wide, that is bounded southward by further massive 
southfacing escarpments, rising towards the Kubors. The Wahgi itself does not 
occupy the bottom of the central vale, but cuts in and out through the escarpments 
to the south. 


? For this reason, Map 5 indicates the woman’s house by the husband or supporting male. 
8 F. K. Rickwood, ‘‘ The Geology of the Western Highlands of New Guinea,” Journal of 
the Geological Society of Australia, Vol. 2 (1954), pp. 63-82. 
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Cutting into and across these structures are the deep gorges of the Wahgi and 
Chimbu and their tributaries. These gorges are the product of the recent stages of 
uplift of the whole of central New Guinea—an uplift that has been in progress inter- 
mittently since the Tertiary, and which is still continuing. The uplift has steepened 
the courses of the outflowing rivers, and has given them increased cutting power, 
so that they have incised themselves deeply into the terrain. Old, mature valley 
forms survive far above the levels of the present streams. ‘ Valley-in-valley ” 
landforms are characteristic of the whole area around Kundiawa, and at Kundiawa 
the Chimbu River is incised nearly 500 feet below the level of the most recent series 
of flanking benches. The most recent incisions have passed well above Kundiawa 
both on the Chimbu and on the Wahgi, and on the latter have cut back as far as 
Kondiu, above which place the Wahgi meanders in a wide open valley. The incisions 
have also passed up tributary streams so that these too lie in narrow, deep-cut 
valleys. There is thus an important contrast between the vigorous relief of the 
Chimbu valley, and of the valley of the Wahgi below Kondiu, and the open, mature 
landscape of the Koronigl area, which has not yet been affected by the most recent 
incisions. Naregu lies on the margins of these two types of terrain, so that while 
it is less accidented than Kamanegu and Endugwa to the east, it is much more hilly 
than the open slopes around Mingende and Kerowagi to the west. 


The Naregu territory lies astride the main escarpment of the Chimbu limestone 
(the Porol range) and the vale to the south. There is a local relief of some 2300 
feet. The crest of the Porol range in Naregu varies between 6900 and 7200 feet, 


and the lowest point of the territory, where the combined Mintimanigl—Niurenigl 


—Ningogonigl leave the vale to pass in a gorge through the Endugwa-Nauru ridge, 
is about 4900 ft. 


The country is clearly divisible into a series of belts (vide Terrain inset and 
Composite Section on Map 5) : 


1. Yuminigl-Singganigl valley. This narrow valley lies between the Porol range 
and the next northerly outcrop of the Chimbu limestone. Strike-faulting has 
preserved areas of shale in the eastern part of the valley where there is a lowland 


embayment. In the western, Yuminigl portion, this is absent and the valley is 
narrow and deep. 


2. Porol range. The northern slope of the Porol range is steep—vertical above 
the Singga valley, where it is sharpened by strike-faulting. Along the crest is a 
marked bevel that runs the length of Naregu territory, and in the western portion 
this bevel is pitted by a number of shallow dolines (limestone solution depressions), 
some of which appear possibly to have been breached by streams cutting back into 
the backslope. Westward in Siambuga country is a major doline in which two 
streams vanish underground in a small lake. 


3. Landslip belt. The southern scarp of the Porol range is a continuous face, 
generally at an angle of between 50° and 70°, and nearly 500 ft. in height. It runs 
from west to east of Naregu, except where broken by faulting at Guye. Here is a 
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gap, long important as a routeway, that lies between the main escarpment and the 
prominent downfaulted block of Waiye, standing forward of the main ridge. 

Beneath the main scarp is a massive series of landslips, worthy of note for their 
remarkable size alone. The main slip is nearly a mile long, from west to east, and 
up to 350 yards wide. Forming two arcs, and divided into two by a small transverse 
cliff, it is characterised throughout its length by a backward dip; the sag belt lies 
up to 100 feet below the crest, and this moist trough contains a few small lakes 
along its bottom. Below this main landslip shelf are a confused series of smaller, 
lower shelves, with at their foot an extremely confused area of limestone knolls and 
huge boulders which form the forward thrust-edge of the series of landslips. 

4. Upper spur and valley belt. A series of spurs and deeply grooved valleys 
running away from the escarpment emerge from beneath the landslips at varying 
altitudes. This is a belt of considerable lateral relief—movement parallel with the 
scarp is a matter of steep climbs and rapid descents, and the main lines of circulation 
lie straight up and down the spurs. The mudstones and shales of this belt are 
Cretaceous in age, and contain a few sandstune horizons, which form the base of 
prominent noses to some of the spurs, notably at Giglmuno, near Mintima Rest 
House. Several of the spurs carry spreads of limestone detritus. 

5. Lower spur and valley belt. The transition to gentler terrain is quite abrupt, 
and is marked right through Naregu by the main road, which follows closely round 
the feet of the upper spurs. Below, the spurs become broad and have much gentler 
relief, though their edges over the valleys are still sharp. These valleys also broaden 
and have quite extensive areas of ill-drained ground with large tracts under 
phragmites. 

6. Pingga ridge. The gentler terrain of the lower spur and valley belt terminates 
against the backslope of a narrow, but prominent ridge, developed on a hard sandstone 
and with a scarp-face about 300 feet high on the southern side. This ridge lies 
roughly in the centre of the wide vale, and affords splendid views all round from 
its crests. 

7. Kunai vale. South of the Pingga ridge is much lower country—the little 
occupied southern half of the main vale developed on shales and with gentle relief. 
This area is covered mainly by extensive grassland ; it terminates southward against 
the backslope of another massive ridge based on the lower, tuffaceous portion of the 
Kondaku Tuffs. The scarp face of this latter formation overlooks the Wahgi gorge. 

Two minor features of the terrain call for notice. First is the great and 
continuing importance of landslipping in developing the smaller features of the 
landscape on the mudstones and shales. Innumerable steep slopes are constantly 
being sharpened up by this process, and some interfluve ridges have been reduced 
to very narrow width. These landslips are commonly recultivated almost as soon 
as they occur, for the mudstones, even in the raw state, offer soil material of fair 
mineral content. The second noteworthy feature is the Mintimanigl, which is a 
stream posing a number of problems. Unlike the Niurenigl or the Ningogonigl to 
west and east, it does not occupy a developed valley, with a system of tributaries. 
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It flows for most of its course in a narrow notch down the middle and to the western 
side of the interfluve ridge between these two larger systems. Yet the Mintimanigl 
is fed by the largest spring in the area, and carries more water than either of its 
neighbours. It will be noted that the land use along the Mintimanig] is radically 
different from that along the Niurenig] or Ningogonigl: the swath of pitpit is 
wholly absent. 


(b) Climate 

Naregu lies six degrees south of the equator and between 5000 and 7000 feet 
above sea level. The climate is thus comparable with that of the tierra templada 
of the equatorial Andes and has average temperatures in the sixties all year, though 
with a marked diurnal range. Frosts are unknown at this altitude. The climate 
is mildly seasonal—far less so than than that of the eastern Highlands around 
Goroka and Kainantu, but it is similarly characterised by a minimum of precipitation 
and cloud in the months June-August, and a maximum in January-March. During 
the ‘ dry season’ the Equatorial Air Stream Boundaries draw wholly northward of 
the New Guinea Highlands but during most of the year the Highlands lie in a 
climatically complex area in which two Equatorial Air Stream Boundaries may 
sometimes be recognised. Furthermore the mountains rise to altitudes in which 
they may greatly interfere with the passage of airstream boundaries, so that weather 
is complex, irregular and very unpredictable. Rainfall can only be estimated: at 
Kundiawa an average of five years gives 75 inches with about 25% variability. 
At Keglsugl (Upper Chimbu) a single year’s record totalled 25 inches more than 
Kundiawa. The Naregu average might lie between 75 and 100 inches. Periods 
without rain of longer than a week are rare, and sometimes rain may be continuous 
for long periods. In 1958 the rainy season began in August, instead of October, 
and was very wet ; in 1957 there was no ‘dry season’ at all. A characteristic of 
the climate that distinguishes it from the coastal equatorial climate is the high 
proportion of cloud. The high peaks are seldom free for long periods and the whole 
landscape is frequently covered. 


(c) Vegetation 

Almost nothing survives of the original vegetation of Naregu except the ‘ hanger ’ 
on the face of the Porol range, and a few Avaucaria and other species in the 
Mintimanigl valley. Some Avaucaria are found in the hanger, but at this higher 
altitude (6500 to 7000 feet), species of Castanopsis, Quercus and Nothofagus dominate. 
There can be little doubt that the whole country was once clad in dense forest, but 
this has been entirely swept away—possibly centuries ago—by cultivation under a 
dense population. The present fallow vegetation is either a fire or cultivation climax 
of mid-mountain grassland, or else planted trees, most usually casuarina. There 
are a number of grass species, with miscanthus dominant at the higher altitudes, 
themeda and arundinella in the middle and imperata only locally at lower levels. In 
amp areas, especially in the valleys of the lower spur and valley belt, saccharum 
*pontaneum and phragmites karka (collectively pitpit) form dense stands. 
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Planted vegetation is of considerable importance. Some pitpit is planted, but 
the main tree planted in fallow areas is the casuarina. The practice of planting 
casuarinas is very widespread in the Highlands, as in east Indonesia and some parts 
of Asia. It is an indigenous practice, not one introduced by the Eureopeans, though 
it has greatly increased since pacification. 

On cemeteries, men’s house sites and ceremonial grounds it is common to plant 
forest trees for decorative purposes. A wide variety are planted, including Araucaria, 
Eucalyptus deglupta, Castanopsis and Quercus spp. The spreading crowns of the 
oaks are greatly favoured for their shade. Also planted, though for a different 
purpose, are pandanus. These trees occur naturally in the forest, but the Naregu, 
lacking extensive natural stands, cultivate the nut-bearing pandanus in the sag 
belt of the main landslip and the oil pandanus on lower ground. 


(d) Soils 

The only information available on soils in the Chimbu area derives from the 
as yet unpublished material of the Land Research team of C.S.I.R.O., who conducted 
a survey of the Highlands in 1957. They recognised six classes of soil in the general 
area of Naregu. The most widely occurring soils are those of the mudstones and 
of the limestone backslope ; these are clayey and acid, especially in depth, and the 
mudstone soils in particular have a tendency to dry out rapidly in the absence of 
rain : even with the short dry spells occurring in Naregu, this is an important factor 
in limiting their usefulness. In the scarp foot occur better drained soils of more 


friable texture, rather less acid and richer in organic matter through the profile. 
In the immediate vicinity of limestone outcrops these soils are sometimes even 
slightly alkaline (pH up to 8). In physical characteristics the soils of the landslip 
belt and the upper spur and valley belt are sharply contrasted from the remainder : 
they become far less sticky in wet weather, are marked by a warm reddish colour, 
and require much less drainage. Throughout Naregu soils are deep. 


(e) Terrain and locality 

On Map 3 is represented a selection from more than a hundred locality names 
in the Mintima area recorded by us. Every part of the territory has a locality name, 
and a high proportion of these names refer to distinct topographic areas, though in 
parts of Naregu territory their limits have come to be equated with those of blocks 
of subclan territory. In the landslip belt are names for the two main divisions 
of the upper landslip, a collective name for the embayment made by the lower 
landslips, and a further name for a confused area on their eastern side. Each one 
of the long spurs of the upper spur and valley belt has a separate name, and different 
parts of the Mintima embayment are distinguished by various suffixes to the name 
‘Mintima’ which applies to the whole. Streams are commonly named from the 
localities that they drain, with the suffix—#ig/ (water), or from the locality names 


* We are indebted to Mr. H. Haantjens and Dr. E. Reiner for our information on this 
subject. 
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of the interfluves. There are names applying to specific points, notably the 
prominent points of the crest of the Porol range, but also other small features, such 
as the spur nose of Giglmuno and the spring called Singauga-ambai near 
Wayankmambuno. Names commonly refer both to a tract of country and to a 
specific locality within it: thus Damar refers both to a general area and also 
specifically to the knoll on which Damar 1 house is built. Gakuga, Ganba and 
Kawagltonga are other names with this dual meaning. 

Without a thorough knowledge of Chimbu, it is impossible to discuss the 
etymology of locality names. However, while many names have no meaning other 
than that of the locality, others recall an event which occurred tiere or define a 
physical feature. Thus—mambuno (tree bole, base),—pene (open, clearing) and— 
inga (house) are common suffixes. 


2. LanD USE 

(a) Land preparation 

It is well known that the cultivation practices of the New Guinea Highlanders 
are technically highly developed, far above the generality of primitive agriculture. 
They are better described as ‘ long fallow cultivation ’ than as ‘ shifting agriculture ’, 
a term that should be reserved for far more extensive systems than that practised 
in Chimbu.** The Chimbu system includes very careful land preparation, and 
sometimes a rotation of crops. It involves a degree of permanence in individual 
title to garden land. The fallow does not return to forest, but many fallow areas 
are under planted casuarinas. 


In preparing land that has been fallowed, the Chimbu first clear off all ground 
vegetation. This task is most commonly carried out in the dry season, when fire 
can be used. The planted casuarinas are generally ringbarked, branches stripped, 
then sometimes cut down to the stumps, which are left in the ground. All the trash 
is burnt, and grass is burnt off, this activity normally being conducted in the dry 
season. The land is then completely clean-weeded and the remaining trash again 
burnt. With pegs and lines, the land is then marked out in rough squares of about 
ten feet wide, and ditches are dug around each square. The ground is then left 
bare for a few weeks; this is believed to improve the crops. The depth of the 
ditches varies from a few inches to as much as two feet in heavy waterlogged soil. 
In this process of ditching, small streams are frequently diverted into dug channels. 
The object of the ditching is soil drainage, and hence the down slope ditches are the 
more important. Soil drainage is important to improve the quality of the sweet 
potatoes, and, on steep slopes, to prevent accumulation of water in the soil which 
would lead to landslipping. The soil from the ditches is piled on to the squares, 


1°W. B. Morgan, “ Agriculture in Southern Nigeria (excluding the Cameroons),’’ Economic 
Gooare’ hy, Vol. tok No. 2 (1959), pp. 138-150, proposes to restrict the use of the term shifting 
Rie terug Aya genuinely nomadic cultivation with nomadic settlement: in 
Australien New. Guinea occurs only in a few areas, especially western Papua. His term 
‘ rotational planted fallow’ would embrace most Highlands types which are thus compared 
with Ibo and Ibibio agriculture in Nigeria. 
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bringing the lower horizons of the soil to the surface. While it might be thought 
that the ditches would be conducive to erosion, this is almost never so. Their 
function is conservationist. On very steep slopes, small retaining fences are built 
at the bottom of each plot, usually at about ten-foot intervals down the slopes ; 
the up-and-downhill ditches are further apart. In large measure these methods 
are successful, though landslipping does occur. On some very free-draining soils, 
even if the slope is steep, the ditches are dispensed with but their place is commonly 
taken by lines of stones. 


(b) Crops 

The sweet potato (Ipomoea batatas) is by far the most important crop. Seedlings 
are generally planted in small hillocks, sixteen to the ditched square (durugl goxko). 
In time the vines spread to cover the whole square and the ditch as well. On the 
richer soils, it is common to make an initial planting of soil-exhausting crops, including 
corn, yams, taro, peanuts and European vegetables, and to put in sweet potatoes 
when these have been lifted. Alternatively sugar cane or bananas are planted, and 
sweet potatoes sometimes put in as a catch crop. The majority of soils are subjected 
to more than one planting, and between each planting the ground is clean-weeded. 
In area, sugar cane and bananas are by far the most important of the supplementary 
foods ; they cover about half the acreage devoted exclusively to sweet potatoes, 
though there are often some sweet potatoes in among the taller crops. 

On the poorer soils, and also on the more free-draining of the limestone soils, 
sweet potatoes are frequently the only crop planted. In both these locations 
insufficient moisture to nurture bulky crops in time of drought is an important cause 
of the relative absence of sugar cane and bananas. However, the free-draining 
limestone soils are very fertile, and produce excellent crops of sweet potatoes. These 
soils are repeatedly cropped, whereas the infertile soils on the mudstones and the 
sandstones are put under only one or two plantings. 

Casuarina seedlings are planted with the vegetable crops on the better soils, 
so that by the time that the land is abandoned, the trees are already well established. 
On the poorer soils—soils said to be capable of raising sweet potatoes only—casuarinas 
are not planted, and the land is left to recover under grass." In some wetter areas, 
pitpit is planted instead of, or sometimes in addition to, casuarinas. This pattern 
of induced regrowth has a clear geographical expression. Casuarinas are planted in 
most of the ground between the main escarpment and the Pingga ridge. South of 
the Pingga ridge the thin soils are left to grass, and there are also few casuarinas on 
the backslope of the Porol Range. In the valleys that flank the tongues of dry 
land running south to the Pingga ridge are extensive stands of pitpit. 

It is only to be expected that in an area with such varied environments as 
Naregu there should be found geographical differences in the range of crops. Sweet 
potatoes are grown at all altitudes and on all types of soil, but they make their 


4 Casuarinas are known by the Chimbu to aid restoration of soil fertility. It has recently 


been determined in the Department of Agriculture that they fix nitrogen through root nodules 
in addition to providing humus. 
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best growth on the deeper, less free-draining of the limestone soils, and on the more 
friable of the mudstone soils. Growth is poor on areas of thin soil; sugar cane, 
bananas, corn and other soil-exhausting crops are rarely grown on such soil, and 
then with little success. Frost does not occur at any point in Naregu. Bananas 
are found even on the top of the Porol range range at just over 7000 feet, but this must 
be close to the altitudinal limit. At higher altitudes elsewhere in Chimbu these 
crops are missing. 

There are two important longer-term tree crops: pandanus and coffee. The 
former is traditional, the latter introduced. The nut pandanus bears only irregularly. 
A large crop is obtained only once in several years and often used for gifts. Most 
of the Naregu pandanus is found in a continuous belt, coincident with the sag belt 
at the back of the Dane-Dirima landslip shelf, at altitudes between 6300 and 
6500 feet, with plentiful soil moisture and a high rainfall. Smaller, isolated plots 
are found in valleys on the backslopes of the Porol range. The fruits of the oil 
pandanus are of minor importance. 

Coffee, on the other hand, is of recent introduction, and is now the major cash- 
crop. It has all been planted within the last five years, and the rate of new planting 
is still rapid. It is prepared in square ditches in the usual way, and one man may 
have a row of squares, or perhaps a group of squares within a ‘ community ’ block. 
Most of the coffee is very badly tended; sometimes sweet potatoes have been 
planted as a ground crop under the coffee, and some coffee is almost choked by 
weeds. Nearly all the coffee has been planted under shade bushes, but the shade 
is rarely well maintained, or properly thinned. 

Coffee is susceptible to low temperatures, and the bulk is found below 5800 
feet. The highest plots are about 6000 feet. Coffee does not thrive on easily drying 
soils, nor under waterlogged conditions. Most of it is on the more friable mudstone 
soils. 

There are other introduced crops, but none has the same significance as coffee. 
Peanuts are grown both for food and for sale, and sometimes take the place of 
pandanus nuts for ceremonial purposes among people who have no pandanus land. 
European vegetables and passionfruit are grown in small quantities. 

Production for cash is as yet of only slight importance in Chimbu, even in 
Naregu, which has the greatest acreage of coffee. Isolation and poorly developed 
marketing arrangements are largely responsible. Coffee is bought in Kundiawa by 
only one private buyer. At present, too, all processing of coffee at Mintima is by 
hand. 


(c) Livestock 

Pigs are the most important livestock, and are owned in considerable numbers. 
The chief use of dogs is as pets. Both have been interbred with European varieties. 
There are very few mammals in the remaining bush of the Naregu area, but tree 


kangaroos, opossums, rats and other small animals are occasionally found. Food 
derived from hunting and fishing is negligible. 
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Cassowaries are caught and confined in pens, to be used later in a distribution 
of prized foods. In the Naregu area, the native domestic fowl has been replaced 
with European varieties, which are sometimes kept in houses or pens. The fowls 
and eggs are largely sold to Europeans; occasionally, cooked fowl is included in a 
distribution, and they are eaten when they die naturally. 

As in other Highlands societies, pigs are reared almost wholly for consumption 
on ceremonial occasions. Casual eating of pork is very rare, mainly when an animal 
dies from natural causes. Pigs are fed on cultivated sweet potatoes, and are allowed 
to forage in old gardens. They also forage in the fallow land, returning at night 
to the ‘ pig house’ on the edge of the fallow, where they are fed with sweet potatoes 
by the wife of the owner. All pigs are individually owned. 

The use of fallow land for pigs is a major factor in the distribution of land use. 
Map 3 demonstrates an important twofold division of land—that lying within and 
without the main bounding fences. These bounding fences are generally of 
substantial construction—sometimes they are fortified by a ditch—and they effect 
a major separation between largely cultivated and wholly fallow blocks. There is 
some fallow within the bounding fence, but frequently this is not fenced off from 
adjacent cultivation. Foraging pigs must be kept under control. Outside the 
bounding fences, however, there are no unfenced gardens.'” 


(d) The cultivation cycle and the pig cycle 
The locational relationships of cultivation and fallow are not permanent: on 


the contrary the position of cultivated and fallow blocks, and of fences, undergoes 
continuous modification." 


This modification occurs in two ways, and is effected by two distinct and 
overlapping cycles. First is the cultivation cycle, imposed by the practice of long 
fallow cultivation. The oldest fallow for which we obtained a reliable date was last 
cultivated during or just before the war—that is, 1942-44. This land has therefore 
been fallowed for from fifteen to twenty years. Some land is fallowed for shorter 
periods than this: the best land may be cultivated for four or five years, then 
fallowed for only five to ten years before recultivation. No land, however, is kept 
under quasi-permanent tillage, unless it be the plots in the ceremonial grounds, 
which gain bone and other fertiliser in the course of the huge festivals. 


The duration of the cultivation cycle is thus not uniform over the area. The 
duration of the pig cycle on the other hand is more uniform. This cycle is governed 
by the occurrence of the great periodical festivals, the bugla gende, at which thousands 


12 These bounding fences invite comparison with the travessdo in northeast Brazil. This is 
a legally defined line separating the agricultural from the pastoral areas of settlement. Within 
the travessdo fields are open and it is the responsibility of the pastoralist to fence his stock. 
Outside is the sertdo (the bush) which is the domain of the pastoralist, and here the farmer 
must fence his crops. 

18 In northern Chimbu, especially in the upper Chimbu valley, permanent field boundaries 
are to be found, formed by thick hedges. Permanent field boundaries also occur in other parts 
of the Highlands, both in Australian and Dutch territory; they would appear to represent a 
more rigidly defined system of land rotation and boundaries than occurs in southern Chimbu. 
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of pigs are slaughtered. The bugla gende is an event of major importance : its advent 
involves a concentration of people into the ceremonial ground areas and an expansion 
of cultivation to provide the necessary additional food. All this must be planned 
at least eighteen months in advance. A bugla gende can be held only when large 
numbers of fully grown pigs are available. When a feast is over, the number of 
pigs surviving is extremely small, and almost all are young. It will take several 
years before an adequate population of grown pigs is again built up, because of a 
continual drain on the supply for every wedding, funeral or other ceremony, and 
because of a very high mortality rate among worm-infested animals. Thus the 
bugla gende cannot take place more frequently than at seven to ten year intervals. 
In the past, when warfare also interrupted the building up of numbers, the interval 
may have been longer. 


The peak of the pig cycle thus occurs immediately before a bugla gende, when 
an adult pig population several times the size of the human population makes heavy 
demands on land and labour. Much more and much stronger fencing is required 
to keep pigs out of cultivated land, and disputes must be innumerable. Large 
additional areas must be planted, not only for the ceremonial foods demanded at 
the bugla gende, but also to provide more sweet potatoes for the pigs. In Naregu 
the additional land is found in the ‘ reserve’ areas lying on the flanks of the tribal 
territory. They are located mainly in the trans-Porol, but also in the kunai vale. 
Air photographs taken in 1955 record large garden areas in the trans-Porol, where 
it is now only fallow. This evidence is corroborated by our informants; after the 
bugla gende there was a general abandonment of gardens in this remoter part of the 
tribal territory. 

In the course of the passage of the cultivation and pig cycles over the tribal 
territory, the land brought under cultivation is seen to occur in definite blocks, so 
that in walking through the countryside one passes from a close grouping of individual 
cultivated holdings into a block of fallow claims. This grouping of cultivation is 
frequently found in association with the main bounding fences. These as we have 
noted describe continuous lines through, or bordering, the holdings and claims of 
a large number of individuals. On Dirima, and at two points where Domkani 
territory penetrates into Sungwakani territory, they involve men of more than one 
subclan. The decision to erect the fences, the choice of location, and the carrying 
out of the task all demand cooperation on a fairly large scale. In a new extension 
of a fence twenty or more landholders may be involved. These groupings to fence 
in a new area arise from the distribution of claims in the fallow area to be taken 
in. Where they coincide with an agnatic group, lineage segment or coresidential 
group, then that group must already have its land claims close together. However, 
by no means all fence lines enclose the land of such groups: often the land taken 
in is claimed by individuals who simply hold land in adjacent plots. Fencing, and 
collective or coordinated land preparation demand the largest scale cooperative 
activity occurring in Chimbu land use. Such cooperation must be at its maximum 
scale in the large intakes necessary before a bugla gende. 
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3. LanpD TENURE 
(a) The land of individuals and groups 

No part of the area mapped is unclaimed. Tribes, clans, clan sections and 
subclans have territories, but the land within them is claimed by individuals and 
small groups. The territory of a tribe forms a large block of land. To a lesser 
extent, clan and clan section territories are also blocks. But the land of a subclan 
is always broken up into a number of blocks. Nevertheless there is a clear concept 
of ‘ territory’ at every level down to and including the subclan. Within a tribal 
territory most men can name the subclan whose members claim land in any one 
area; they rarely know the name of the owner except within their own subclan. 

Tenure of all arable land is characterised by individual male landholding, 
inheritable patrilineally. The Chimbu believe that this land should be used by 
their agnatic descendants in perpetuity. However, the individual can alienate land 
both within and outside the subclan. 

The subclan is the largest unit which has any group land : forest land, cemeteries, 
some men’s house sites and subclan blocks within the ceremonial grounds are claimed 
by the subclan as a whole. However, disused cemeteries, vacant men’s house sites 
and the ceremonial ground blocks between bugla gende festivals may be temporarily 
used by individual members of the subclan. 

These principles are in general borne out by our empirical evidence, derived 
from information received on over a thousand individual land claims. However, 
claims may become imprecise during fallow, and land disputes arising from encroach- 
ment are of frequent occurrence. 

Our data covers most of the land, and almost all the currently utilised land, 
of three subclans—Kamaniambugo, Sungwakani and Burukngaumo—including 150 
landholders. We also have data on substantial parts of the land of three further 
subclans—Maimangaumo, Komukngaumo and Kondamgaumo—with 74 landholders, 
and we incidentally located some of the holdings of 32 members of five other subclans 
that have some land in the area studied. It will be noted that while the majority 
of claims are recorded as having definite boundaries, in the fallow areas these 
boundaries are sometimes denoted as vague, and in the large unused fallow blocks 
in the north of the area only lists of claimants can be given (Map 5). These 
differences on the face of the map reflect a very real contrast in the nature of claims. 
In the case of currently cultivated land the claim is precise: exact boundaries are 
recognised and can be located within a foot. They are marked by cordylines, trees, 
or a ditch line. These boundaries are known in detail by the owner and his 
neighbours, and sketchily by most of the men in the subclan. In fallow land within 
the cultivated blocks, claims are well preserved, and boundaries can be identified 
with a precision only little less than that found in cultivated land. In the large 
blocks of wholly fallow land, on the other hand, claims are imprecise and former 
boundary marks are obscured: while a man will perhaps know where he, or his 
father, cultivated when the ground was last in use, it by no means follows that this 
same plot of ground will be used by the same man when cultivated again. The man 
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retains a claim to cultivate in this area, but it seems very doubtful that any more 
exact title is retained. This is true especially in the grass fallow: in casuarina 
fallow there remains a vague memory of who planted which trees as the trees represent 
a capital asset. 

We observed a case of land clearance which will serve to illustrate this latter 
assertion. An area in Upper Meigu (Map 5, Squares B 4 and 5) under pitpit fallow 
was being cleared and laid out by a group of four men. These four were members 
of a larger group who had claims in the area. When the four had completed their 
work, they would divide up the land among themselves. Those who did not exercise 
their claim would lose it, for this cultivation period if not permanently. 

In this case, as in others, the principle emerges that use of land is the test of 
the worth of a land claim. Use is, indeed, the basis of all claims: “‘ My father 
found (or inherited) this land and made a garden here; now it is mine.” In the 
narrow flood plain of the Mintimanigl just below the main highway (Map 5, Square 
C 5) is a chain of four plots whose tenure was only recently established. The land 
lay waste and vacant between the Kamaniambugo and the Kondamgaumo until 
these four—only two of whom have adjacent land—decided to clear the land and 
make gardens. By doing so they established titles. 


(b) The evidence of land disputes 

Much evidence on land claims and land tenure may be derived from a study 
of land disputes. 

We have observed eight cases of recent or current land dispute. All have 
occurred at the same point in the cultivation cycle: when land is ready for 
recultivation after fallow, and a neighbour or group of neighbours either move in, 
or extend their own clearing into the claim of another. A very clear case of this 
may be observed on the Sungwakani-Kamaniambugo boundary northeast of the — 
Damar houses (Map 5, Square D 4). Here a group of four Sungwakani have extended 
their land at the expense of the Kamaniambugo claimants to adjacent fallow, by 
planting crops, and building fences and women’s houses. The Kamaniambugo 
protested, and the Luluai in arbitration marked out the straightish line that lies 
behind the bulge, and declared this to be the true boundary of the Sungwakani. 
The Sungwakani intrusion is not unsuccessful, however: they have the use of the 
land for the whole of the present cultivation cycle, and must relinquish it only when 
it reverts to fallow. 

Another illustration is Agiapene, in the northeast (Map 5, Squares F 8 and 9). 
This area was initially occupied 50 or 60 years ago by Kamaniambugo and Ningakani 
men together, but in more recent cultivation cycles only the Kamaniambugo have 
used the land. Several Ningakani have now tried to reassert their fathers’ claims. 
This dispute aroused considerable passion, but the upshot was partition, marked 
out on the spot by the Luluai, and conceding to the Ningakani a large part of their 
claim. It is common, under the present system of arbitration, for the claimant or 
invader in a dispute to get either a part of what he seeks, or else to be permitted to 
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complete the present cultivation cycle before withdrawing. This gives him, in 
effect, the whole produce that the land invaded will yield in a 15-20 year period. 

While land tenure is individual, inheritable and continuing, therefore, it cannot 
be looked on as permanent. Not only is it necessary for each claimant to exercise 
his rights, but he must do so when his neighbours exercise theirs, if he is not to risk 
becoming the victim of successful encroachment. Once rights to land are lost they 
are not easily re-established, though a determined and concerted effort may make 
it possible to recover part of a claim a full generation later. The acquisition, 
maintenance and re-acquisition of land all demand energy, enterprise and 
determination. The fact that each new change is, by convention, regarded as final, 
does nothing to diminish the need for constant awareness to maintain one’s position 
in the struggle for land. 

4. POPULATION AND LAND HOLDING 

(a) Population density 

Naregu territory, as determined from information given to us, covers 6:99 
square miles, carrying a population density of 320 per sq. mile. However, this 
crude figure does not reflect the actual concentration of people on the ground that 
supports them. The Gamgani clan have nearly a third of the whole Naregu land 
area, but this tract carries only 73 per sq. mile. Over the balance of Naregu, the 
average density is 446 per sq. mile, being 468 for the Pentagu, 458 for the Kombaku 
and 419 for the Numambugu. These are high figures, but even so the areas measured 
include tracts which play little part in the subsistence of the people. These include 
the forest hanger and the ‘ reserve’ areas in the north and south, which lie under 
very long fallow. If we delete these tracts from the Numambugu and Kombaku areas, 
and also reduce the combined populations of the two clans by an arbitrary 100 to 
allow generously for the individuals who obtain subsistence there, we arrive at a 
rough density for the main occupied areas of Numambugu and Kombaku of 600 
per sq. mile. Though this figure must be used with caution, it comes closest to a 
meaningful population density figure for the area under study. There are thus 
just under 1-5 acres of all land available per head of the Pentagu, Kombaku and 
Numambugu clans together, while in the area of concentration in Kombaku and 
Numambugu just about one acre per head is available for regular use. 

Greater detail on population/land relationships can be obtained from measure- 
ments made on Maps 2 and 5. Below are some approximations derived from Map 2: 


TABLE 5. 
Subclan Densities. 
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These values may be compared with Pagagu subclan, Kamanegu, whose territory 
was mapped for the Bailey-Barrie survey in 1957. This subclan, with 414 people, 
disposed of 694 acres, giving 1-7 acres per head. 

More data are available for Kamaniambugo and Burukngaumo subclans, within 
whose territories individual holdings were measured : 


TABLE 6. 
Kamaniambugo and Burukngaumo: some land statistics 
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Cultivation is intensive, and is also selective. On the best land, in the landslip 
belt, these two subclans and some others have more than half their holdings under 
current cultivation. These areas are rested for shorter periods and gardened for 
longer. Even so, the areas of cultivated land under food crops per head are 
remarkably small. Furthermore little more than half the food crop land is carrying 
sweet potatoes, and to derive adequate subsistence from such small area demands 
comparatively high yields, certainly higher than the four tons per acre of sweet 
potatoes which Meggitt estimated in Mae Enga.1® Naregu is lower in altitude than 
Mae Enga, and higher yields are not improbable. 


We have seen that subclan territories occur as a number of blocks. It will be 
clear from an examination of Map 2 that these lie characteristically across the grain 
of the country, and are very frequently aligned up and down slope. Each of the 
four subclans picked out in Map 2—Kamaniambugo, Sungwakani, Burukngaumo 
and Kondamgaumo—has blocks of its territory in the trans-Porol, in the landslip 


14 Reserve areas include the trans-Porol blocks, excluding the Waiye area, and areas in 
the Kunai vale. All subclans having such land have, in fact, some gardens in them—Sungwakani 
has a large garden in Mengagltaine—but over 90% of the ‘reserve’ areas are in fallow. 


18M. J. Meggit, ‘‘ The Enga of the New Guinea Highlands : some preliminary observations,” 
Oceania, Vol. XXVIII, No. 4 (1958), p. 312. A discussion of Chimbu consumption and nutrition 
is found in H. A. P. C. Oomen and S. H. Malcolm, Nutrition and the Papuan Child, South 
Pacific Commission Technical Paper No. 118. (Nouméa, 1958). 
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belt, in the upper spur and valley belt and in the lower spur and valley belt. 
Sungwakani and Burukngaumo additionally have land in the kunai vale. Each 
subclan needs some main arable land and some reserve. When we break down the 
subclan territory into its component individual holdings (Map 5) the pattern is 


retained, but with important exceptions. There are a number of individuals who 
have all their land in one area. 


(b) The land holding of individuals and small groups . 

An examination of the land holding of individuals within the Kamaniambugo 
and Burukngaumo subclans, based on measurements made of each plot shown on 
Map 5, reveals great inequalities between persons. A sample of 64 holders from 
the two subclans, omitting most of the men who, for one reason or another, have 
very little land, included 74-7% of the land, but the holders and their immediate 
families made up only 63-2% of the population. 

The origins and effects of contrasted size of individual holdings should be 
considered. The most important causes of differentials in land holding are demo- 
graphic: the land of a man with five sons will become much more divided in the 
process of inheritance than the land of a man with two. The process of inheritance 
and sharing of patrilineal land is quite informal. A young unmarried man may 
use some of his father’s land for the cultivation of bananas and sugar cane to be 
used for gifts and refreshment. After marriage, if a man’s father is still vigorous, 
the two men and their wives may garden partly in cooperation, with informal 
boundaries between the sweet potato plantings of their wives. Arrangements 
between brothers may be similar. If one brother has no sons, a definitive division 
of the paternal land may never be made, although the brothers may not always 
garden together. Then the land of the brother without heirs will probably pass 
to his nephews. A man may also work closely with his father’s brother. However, 


when brothers or parallel cousins have developed families and sons, the land is 
usually divided between them. 


Within groups of brothers it is common for the eldest brother to have nominal 
claim to most of the land, but this will not prevent the younger members of the 
group from cultivating on the land so claimed, or perhaps asking for a share of it 
to be marked off as theirs. Sometimes land is claimed in the names of the brothers 
jointly ; land in the valued pandanus belt is frequently claimed in this way. Often, 
too, all the bananas and sugar cane (i.e. the ceremonial foods) of the group are 
cultivated on land claimed by the eldest brother. 

If land falls without heir, as occurred frequently in the past, it falls nominally 
into the claim of a prominent man who is known as a magan nim (ground father). 
The magan nim may retain the land, or may reallocate it to younger men of the 
subclan or kinsmen, and thus gain a following. Several of the really large holdings 
were probably built up in this way. The parcelling out of land by a magan nim is 
an important mechanism for evening out the differentials in land holding introduced 
by fluctuations in the size of generations, and by other causes. Land is also given 
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or loaned by less prominent men, and the temporary or permanent transfer of land 
outside the bounds of the agnatic group is an important process. Such transfer 
takes two main forms: loan, usually for a single crop cycle, but sometimes without 
term, and outright gift, in which the donor may receive some consideration in exchange 
but very often benefits principally by putting the recipient in his debt. 

We recorded 105 cases of land transfer occurring outside the limits of the small 
agnatic group, including 40 cases of gift, 43 cases of loan, 11 cases of loan for the 
purpose of building a woman’s house and a few cases of dispute and sale. We would 
not place overmuch weight on the distinction between loan and gift, as this is often 
not present at the time the land transfer is made, and is only decided at a later stage. 
The relationship between donor and recipient in these 105 cases is set out in Table 7. 


TABLE 7. 
Transfer of Land Outside the Small Agnatic Group. 
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The recipients listed in column 1 have no kinship or affinal ties with the donors, 
but are co-members, of some group, from the tribe to the subclan section. (The 
category ‘ subclan section ’ applies only to Burukngaumo and Sungwakani subclans.) 
These make up over half of the land transfers, the majority being within the subclan. 

A number of the cases in column 1 refer to men who resided temporarily away 
from their subclan and returned to insufficient holdings. The land transfers in 
column 2 concern men who have remained in an adoptive subclan. These comprise 
a relatively high proportion of all land transfers; half of them are given by the 
foster father or his descendants, and most of the remainder by other members of 
the adoptive subclan. 


Another large class of land transfers is to kin and affines. The three cases of 
recipients outside the tribe are coresident affines. Commonly, the land given is 
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within reach of the recipient’s subclan and men’s house, and no shift of residence 
is involved. In the Introduction, we note that mobility in adulthood is more often 
to affines than to kin; the same is true of land transfers. There is no definite 
direction involved in these land transfers : five of them are to the husband of a sister 
or a daughter, while eight are to kin or affines of the wife, including the wife’s 
brother, the wife’s sister’s husband, and the wife’s sister’s husband’s brother. 
Column 5 concerns somewhat more distant relationships, such as that to the husband 
of a woman of the subclan. 

The last column gives a horizontal total. It is notable that over half of the 
transfers are among the present residents and members of the subclan, including 
adoptees. This suggests that the land is to some extent re-allocated among the 
present subclan members. The process of sharing among close agnates is carried 
to the subclan level by this process. 

The pattern of land holdings resulting from all these forces may be demonstrated 
by means of the individuals from Burukngaumo and Kamaniambugo whose land 
and crops are analysed in Table 8. These individuals represent a selection from 
the 93 holders in the two subclans whose land holdings were measured. 

The brothers K 1, 2, 3 and 4 include the Tultul of Kamaniambugo, his brother 
and two half-brothers. The group as a whole is well supplied with land, concentrated 
mainly in three groups at Tawiandumo, Agiapene and Waiye. They hold no land 
in common—all is divided. However, the two full brothers hold most of the land ; 
the others have much less. K 4, who is unmarried, has very little. The amount 
of land per capita under cultivation varies, but seems adequate for all four and more 
than adequate for K 1 and K 3. 

B 3, 4 and 5, the second group of brothers, are representative of a very general 
situation. Some of their land—including the pandanus holding—is held jointly. 
In Pagl one large block is divided between the three. Elsewhere all but one block 
remains undivided in the name of the eldest brother, who thus has most of the land 
of the agnatic group. But he also has most of the food crop land and it is possible 
that some of the ground is actually cultivated by B 4 and his wife. B 5, who is 
unmarried and away at work, has no cultivation. 

K 50, 51 and 52 are a group in which the father is still alive, and inheritance 
is taking place during his lifetime. K 50 is the father, now an old man. His elder 
son, K 51, has an independent claim to a share of the land, but nearly all of this 
is in cultivation. Most of the land and crops are still in the name of the father, 
though he shares some of this with his younger son, K 52, who has recently married. 
There are other groups in which the process of transfer is further advanced. K 20 
was ‘ Bossboy ’ of Kamaniambugo in the 1940’s, and holds a large block at Mintima. 
He is now an old man, and has transferred more than half his holding to his married 
son, K 21. Most of the currently gardened land remains in his name, though K 21 
was clearing a large area of his own ground with the intention of planting coffee 
in 1958. Two non-agnates (K 22 and 23) have also received some land, but only 
one still resides in the area. 
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The range of per capita holding among agnatic groups is less than among 
individuals. Among 15 agnatic groups in these two subclans it is from 2-05 to 
0-41 acres, while among 15 individuals and their dependents it is from 2-44 to 0-08 
acres. The seven individuals whose holdings are given in Table 8 were selected to 
bring out this size range. B 24, B 16 and B 20 are all wealthy in terms of land, 
but all three have a number of dependents, which greatly reduces the per capita 

TABLE 8. 


Land Holding and Cultivation of Selected Individuals and Agnatic Groups in Kamaniambugo and 
Burukngaumo 
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Figures of plot numbers in brackets signify total number of plots both individually held and 
shared with the leading member of the group. 

+ absent at wor 

In this table and forward all landholding males are given a reference number within their 
subclan. These numbers are employed on Map 5 where each plot of ground is marked with the 
number of the holder or claimant. 


holding. The land of these three holders supports three men, ten women and eight 
children, a total of 2 persons on 26 acres. As a result much of these large holdings 
is cultivated—about half the land of both B 20 and B 16—though the per capita 
acreage under food crops is not particularly high. 

K 40 also has a large holding, though two acres of it are in the fallow area at 
Waiye, with only vague boundaries. Recently K 40 received land at Sugamambuno 
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from MD 3. The remaining three holders all have demonstrably inadequate acreage 
in food crops. In the case of B 32 this is not from deficiency of land ; he lives with 
the Sungwakani at Damar and most of his holding in Burukngaumo territory is 
fallow. K 25 has only a small total holding, of which half is in cultivation, but even 
so has only 0-17 acres of food crops per head of his family. Finally B 35 is away at 
work, but it is difficult to see how his wife and three children could derive subsistence 
from the 0-04 acres per head of cultivation that we found on his tiny holding. 

The average land per capita under food crops in the two subclans is 0°23 acres. 
Many men with little land have much below the average: they include young men 
away at work, who have not yet sought land, old men who have distributed much 
of their land, and a few who have land but are not cultivating it. On the other 
hand, there is an important group who have well above the average per capita under 
cultivation. A number of individuals and groups cultivate at the level of between 
0-3 and 0-5 acres per capita; most of these are wealthy in land. It is highly 
probable that some of this land is in fact cultivated by the wives of men with little 
land. 

This type of garden sharing is very common, but, though we do not doubt its 
importance, we do not have systematic data on it. Often there is little pattern : 
we have observed the wife of A cultivating on B’s ground, while the wife of B is 
cultivating on C’s ground. However, garden sharing does occur mostly on the land 
of better-off landholders and frequently in return for assistance rendered in land 
clearing. Because of these practices, we have more confidence in our calculations 
of total land and food crop acreage of subclans than in the figures for individuals 
and small agnatic groups. 


(c) The balance of land and population 

Population densities in this area are remarkably high—comparable with those 
of the southern Ibo of Nigeria—and are remarkable when it is considered that they 
also came about without political centralisation. It has for some years been argued 
that the high densities found in Chimbu represent overpopulation, and the survey 
carried out in Pagagu by Bailey and Barrie was designed to provide information on 
this subject. In ‘alienation surveys’ carried out by the Administration in the 
Eastern Highlands, a requirement of 3-3 acres per capita of an estimated population 
99 years hence is demanded before it is conceded that there is land surplus to 
requirements. 3-3 acres is chosen as a level which will permit the development of 
cash-cropping on an adequate scale ; it corresponds to a density of 194 per sq. mile. 


In Kamaniambugo and Burukngaumo subclans, which are among the most 
confined, there are no individual or agnatic holdings above 2-5 acres per capita. Yet 
both subclans retain substantial reserve areas which are only rarely used. There is 
a poor nutritional status, but this is equally true of less densely peopled groups, 
and there is no evidence of widespread hunger. It also seems clear that some fallow 
land is still available to those who want it. Not even the drift to work, which is 
heavy in Chimbu as a whole, can be correlated directly with land shortage. Some 
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fluctuations are correlated with social events: there was a drop in numbers offering 
in 1955 and 1956 before the 1956 bugla gende, and this was followed by a sharp 
increase in 1957. There is no positive evidence that anyone has been driven to go 
to work by inadequacy of land. The introduction of a cash crop may end this ; 
several acres have been taken out of the cultivation cycle and put down to coffee, 
and more acres are being prepared for coffee at the present time. As the demand 
for land for cash crops increases, and as population continues slowly to increase, 
inadequacy in the supply of land may develop. 

The cultivation cycle in the main cultivated areas is very short, but neither of 
us is qualified to determine whether or not soil deterioration is taking place as a result. 
As with the question of nutrition, specialist surveys are needed. However, with 
existing demand for land and on the evidence available to us, no active state of 
overpopulation, however defined, can be recognised in Naregu at the present. 
Densities are higher and the environment more unfavourable up the Chimbu valley, 
and it is in this part of Chimbu that the most significant test areas will probably be 
found. 

In making these statements we do not suggest that the figure of 3-3 acres is 
excessive. While this is more than any Chimbu or similar cultivator needs, or could 
use, at the present time, allowance for additional economic activities is most 
important. We ourselves refrain from suggesting any ‘critical population’ or 
‘ carrying capacity’ on the lines suggested by Allan.4® However suitable Allan’s 
system may be for making approximations in areas of true shifting cultivation or 


simple bush fallow, it is unsuited to areas with more complex agriculture. In 
Chimbu any calculation on the lines suggested by Allan would entail much guesswork. 
Furthermore, arguments against erecting any ‘maximum ’ or ‘ optimum ’ population 
from present data are reinforced by evidence which suggests that much of Naregu, 
and indeed much of southern Chimbu, may have carried more people in the past 
than today. 


II. CHIMBU LARGER GROUP STRUCTURE 


When a Chimbu man takes part in an activity or discusses the relationships of 
groups, he sees his society from a personal point of view outward. Thus if a man 
is to be married, the group to assemble first and pool their valuables for the marriage 
payment is composed of the close agnates of the groom. Next, members of his 
section of the subclan will come forward, and then, the members of other sections 
of the subclan. He may also be helped by persons with whom he or his close 
agnates have matrilateral or affinal ties and by friends in his clan section and clan. 
When the payment is made, and the marriage established, it is seen as an inter-clan 
marriage if the bride and groom belong to two clans within a tribe; if the marriage 
is to a girl of another tribe, it is seen as an inter-tribal relation; and if the girl 


1¢'W. Allan, “ Studies in African Land Use in Northern Rhodesia,” Rhodes—Livingst 
Papers, No. 15 (1949). 
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comes from a distant part of Chimbu territory, or from another culture group, only 
the name of the area may be used. In this way of looking at his society, a Chimbu 
has the most precise knowledge of his immediate group, but progressively vaguer 
and more general information about the structure of more distant groups. As our 
investigations were concentrated among the Naregu, with some more general 


information from neighbouring tribes, our account must also reflect the Naregu 
point of view. 


1. TRADITIONS OF COMMON DESCENT AND THE PHRATRY 

A general tradition of origin binds together all of the Chimbu and some of the 
surrounding groups who have a slightly different language and culture. In this 
tradition, all groups trace their source to Womkama, a place about two-thirds of the 
distance up the. Chimbu river from the confluence of the Chimbu and the Wahgi. 
Fights and migrations account for the present distribution of groups. With this 
general similarity, many groups have somewhat varying versions. The origin 
story states that there were at first very few people, but one woman and two men 
are usually named. One of the men taught the woman and her husband some 
basic Chimbu cultural techniques, making fire, hunting or gardening, or made 
orifices so they could perform sexual intercourse, eat or hear. Afterwards the men 
fought and one of them was driven away. The men have the names of two of the 
present tribes or phratry groups, but different names are given in various versions, 
usually including the name of the group of the story-teller.17 The use of a name 
for a man as representative of a group is common. 

Today, Womkama has little significance for the Naregu and their neighbours. 
They are more concerned to substantiate their present land claims and relationships. 
The scattered distribution of groups bearing the same name is explained by more 
specific traditions of these groups. It is a different sort of traditional history which 
is of interest here. These tales begin with the group concerned residing in the lower 
Chimbu valley or in a part of its present territory. Fights and alliances are recounted 
and a fragment of a defeated group is said to have migrated to its present home. 
This kind of tradition is more particular and detailed than the tradition which links 
all the Chimbu to Womkama. Very often, the exact route of migration is described, 
and specific events such as the discovery of a spring, the capture of a cassowary, 
or the giving of land to a friendly group, form part of the tale. Although there 
is no direct evidence for most of these, a few of them merge with living memory ; 
some of the oldest men were born and raised in a different place from the present 
area of their groups. The stories told by these men form part of the traditions of 
their groups, frequently carrying the group into its most recent alliances, fights, and 
migrations. 

Studies of some other Highlands societies have shown that groups with a common 
tradition of origin, often called phratries, usually form territorial groups and are 


17 This tradition is recorded by several Native Affairs Officers in Patrol Reports of various 
parts of Chimbu territory, and we collected several versions of it as well. 
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politically allied. In Chimbu this occurs only rarely, so that it is necessary to 
distinguish between the phratry, a group with a tradition of common origin, and the 
tribe, a political, military and ceremonial alliance of clans. 

A summary of some phratry traditions follows. Cf. Map 1 for present locations. 

Endugwa. Were one tribe-phratry near Kundiawa. After a fight, divided into 
three groups, each of which is now a tribe. Endugwa 3 is on the south bank of 
the Wahgi River ; Endugwa-Nauru (Endugwa 2) is at Gor, neighbouring Endugwa 
I which remains near Kundiawa. 

Siambuga. Origin at Womkama, now very widely scattered. A small group 
remains at Womkama ; a small group has crossed the Wahgi near Kup; one large 
group is allied with the Giraigu in northeast Koronigl area; one small clan is 
independent in the west Koronigl area; there is a large independent clan east of 
the Koronigl. The sixth group is split between Gogai, where it is partly allied with 
Kamanegu, and Dimbi, where it is allied with the Wauga. 

Wauga. The origin of the two clans is claimed in the present area. Part of 
one clan has migrated to the middle Wahgi. 

Umbanegu. Now the largest part of Kamanegu tribe. Sometimes a common 
origin with Naregu is claimed. Part of one clan has migrated to west Koronigl, 
where it is allied with Kewandegu and Siku. 

Simbaigu-Giraigu. Claim common origin in Womkama, migration to 
Yonggamugl. Then the Simbaigu crossed to the west side of the Chimbu River 
‘and now form part of Kamanegu tribe. Some Giraigu migrated to the northeast 
Koronigl area. 

Gena. Composed of eight clans. Origin was at Womkama, then they moved 
into the central area between Chimbu and Koronigl valleys, expanded but remained 
as a tribe-phratry. 

A fuller account of the Naregu tradition might be given as it is relevant to 
present internal alignments, territory and land claims. Although there are some 
variants of this, a composite story can be stated. (See diagram 1 for illustration.) 
It begins with the group settled at Kurumugl and Par on the Singga River in the 
present Kamanegu country. There were four clans: Siku, Naregu, Gamgani and 
Kombuku. A Naregu and a Siku were both courting a Siambuga girl. They fought 
over her and the Siku were driven out. Their migration was over the Porol range 
to Mintima, and then on to Kunabau. The next group to leave Kurumugl was the 
Kombuku. They took two routes, crossing the Porol range at different times and 
points. The western group lived among the Gena until they were driven out. The 
more easterly group lived near Wandi for some time, moving westward about 50 
years ago. The third group to cross the Porol range was the Gamgani, who discovered 
the springs at Singauga-ambai and Mintima, and a sacred stone at Mintima. They 
found the entire area unoccupied and were attracted to the lower country and 
Pingga ridge. 

When the tradition continues to bring the Naregu into their present territory, 
the group has divided into clans and clan sections. Indeed, each of the Naregu 
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clans is now larger than the Siku, Gamgani or Kombuku. The Naregu founder 
had three sons, Numambo, Kombagl and Penta, who gave their names to the clans 
Numambugu, Kombaku and Pentagu. The first migration from the Singga valley 
was by the Bau-Aundugu section of the Numambugu clan. They were followed by 
the Minegu section, composed of subclans Komukngaumo, Kondamgaumo, 
Maimangaumo, Burukngaumo, and Damagu. These groups took up the unoccupied 
territory on both sides of the Porol Range in the western part of the present Naregu 
area, and they have remained there. The Pentagu were mainly on the northern 
slope of the Porol Range, and they still occupy most of this land, although they 
now extend over the southern slope as well. Next, the Mondugu and Ningakani 
subclans of Kombaku crossed the range, and occupied the southern Porol slope 
between the Numambugu and the Pentagu. Hostilities with the Kamanegu 
increased. The remaining Kombaku subclans, Kamaniambugo, Sungwakani and 
Domkani, were driven out of Kurumugl, returned, and were finally driven out again 
about 40 years ago. They were given land by earlier arrivals, so that the present 
Kombaku holdings are concentrated between Numambugu and Pentagu. 

Simultaneous with these latter movements were some fights and migrations 
involving Siku, Kombuku and Gamgani. The Kombuku and Naregu joined forces 
against the Siku and drove them to their present Koronigl territory. The Kunabau 
area land was taken up by the Kombuku and Wauga, who have been allied more 
recently. Some Kombuku have migrated to the middle Wahgi, and now some 
subclans are split between these locations. Gamgani population declined. Some 
migrated to the middle Wahgi, leaving a remnant which was sometimes allied with 
the Endugwa—Nauru, but are now closely associated with the Naregu. This tie is 
reinforced by Administration groupings: the Gamgani are responsible for a section 
of road in the middle of Naregu territory, are censussed at Mintima, and are under 
the Naregu Luluai. 

In this manner the traditions of phratries and tribes merge into the known 
events of the more recent past and the present relationships. Only by estimating 
the ages of informants can approximate dates be given for any past events. The 
parts of the traditions which refer to times before the present generation lead into 
the dateable events and the present relationships. It would seem that the Naregu 
have a living history. But traditions of the distant past interest very few people, 
and many younger men have little knowledge of them. 

Some of these traditions are supported by physical evidence. The whole of 
the grassland of the Wahgi valley from Kundiawa to Mount Hagen has been cleared 
of forest and is completely covered by the square-ditch marks of former cultivation 
still visible in the grass, although these areas are only sparsely populated today. 
The Gamgani and Naregu say that they found their present country uninhabited 
when they arrived. At some time in the past, however, there was a population 
there. It is possible that land deterioration is partly responsible for the depopulation. 
Mr. W. L. Conroy of the Department of Agriculture, Stock and Fisheries,* believes 


18 Private communication, 
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that the grassland soils of the Wahgi were heavily leached and reduced to quasi- 
laterites in the past, and are now slowly recovering. But evidence of soil erosion 
on a catastrophic scale has not come to light in the form in which it would be most 
likely to appear : no silt layer has yet been found in the peats of the Wahgi swamps. 
Another possible explanation is malaria. The lower ground is certainly more 
malarious than the higher ground today, and malaria is responsible for much of 
the present mortality. 


The traditions state that after the Gamgani settled in their present territory, 
there were many deaths and also some migrated to the middle Wahgi. Of the 
Naregu tribe, the Komukngaumo, Kondamgaumo, Maimangaumo, Damagu, Mondugu 
and Ningakani subclans also claim that they were formerly larger groups. The 
land now held by the Kamaniambugo, Sungwakani and Domkani has been given 
them by these groups. These traditions suggest some fluctuation of population, 
but the general coverage of the area with ditch marks does not allow any dating 
of these changes. 


There were some population counts of the Naregu made before 1942, but these 
records have not survived. Relatively reliable censuses go back only to 1952, and 
these show a very small increase over a five year period. Nutrition and general 
health have improved slightly in recent years. Today, mortality is subject to a 
small measure of control through the use that is made of government and mission 
hospitals and medical aid posts. Furthermore, there is now no mortality from 
warfare or from the privations which must have followed the migrations consequent 
on defeat. Thus we may expect some population increase in the future. 


2. PRINCIPLES OF GROUPING 

The relationships among groups in Chimbu can be understood in terms of one 
or more of three main principles: segmentation, brotherhood and pairing. These 
principles of grouping also appear in other Highlands societies, according to the 
published materials of other ethnographers.1® The Chimbu combination of these 
factors has produced a flexible society. Some other Chimbu characteristics, 
individual mobility, warfare, and the importance of affinal and matrilateral ties, 
are also important in the social structure. 


Commonly, larger groups have as their components groups which are believed 
to be descended from brothers. The structure is phrased in terms of agnatic descent. 
Thus the tradition states that the group was founded by a man, his sons were the 
founders of sub-groups within this group, subsequent segmentation was derived 
from the next generation of sons, and so on. However, as has been observed 
elsewhere in the Highlands of New Guinea, the emphasis is upon the set of brothers 
rather than upon the father-son relation. Indeed, the name of the father was often 
not given in the tradition, and the founding father was clearly regarded as unimportant 
when a particular level of segmentation was being explained. 


19 Eg. M. J. Meggitt, K. E. Read, R. M. Berndt, R. F. Salisbury, and others. 
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The Chimbu term for an agnatic descent group of any level is nemangigl (his 
father-his brother). Some relations between groups are said to be angigl-angigl 
(his brother—his brother). But this latter does not imply a genealogical connexion ; 
it is used also to refer to the pairing of groups in an alliance where there is no 
tradition of common descent. Amgara is the Chimbu kinship term for ‘ my brother ’; 
it is extended widely to express friendship both within and, occasionally, outside 
the tribe or phratry. The names of groups are frequently derived from a man’s 
name with a suffix -kani, -gaumo, -ku, or -gu, having the general meaning of agnatic 
descendants. The set of brothers, then, would be named, and the name plus suffix 
is the name of the group founded by a particular brother. Some of the larger 
groups have no inclusive name ; that is, there are names of the brothers who founded 
the subgroups but no name for the father of them all. Such a group may be known 
by the juxtaposition of the names of the subgroups, as in Bau-Aundugu, or by a 
place name. Some names of subgroups are the names of a tribe plus a suffix, as in 
Domkani and Endugwakani. These are often said to be the descendants of a woman 
who came from the distant tribe and married a local man. 


Pairing of groups is expressed by noun juxtaposition. This is a common feature 
of the Chimbu language. For example, a man and wife are yagl-ambu (man-woman), 
and a distribution in which the two chief foods are sugar cane and banana is 
bo-kambi. Similarly, a group composed of two subgroups may be known as Buruk- 
Maima or Siambuga-Wauga. Sometimes, this pairing seems to contradict the idea 
of descent from a set of brothers, as the descendants of two brothers from a set are 
singled out for special notice. In other cases two groups which do not claim common 
agnatic descent but are closely allied are designated in this way. These may be 
said to be brothers (angigl-angigl) but not agnates (nemangigl). 

Viewed from the outside, a Chimbu phratry can be seen as a segmentary 
hierarchy of agnatic groups. The diagram of segmentation (diagram 1) shows this, 
although the levels of linked subclans and clan sections do not occur in all clans. 
But as a Chimbu views his society, from inside, the pattern may not be so clear. 
He makes finer distinctions within his own subclan and clan than he does in others. 
As he lists the brothers and sons of brothers in his phratry, he may name the founders 
of the subclans of his clan as brothers of the founders of clans outside it. That is, 
he sees his own subclan as parallel to a clan, tribe or phratry. 


This reflects a personal point of view ; it begins with the individual, and extends 
outwards to his close agnatic group, his subclan, subclans with which his may be 
paired, his clan section, his clan, and his phratry. He is little concerned with the 
internal organization of other clans in his tribe or phratry, or with other tribes ; 
he sees members of these groups as representing the whole group rather than their 
individual subclans. Although a man often knows the names of clans, and some 
subclans, in neighbouring tribes, he rarely knows the segmentary hierarchy. Beyond 
the surrounding tribes there are names for districts—Yonggamugl, Dingga, Kerowagi, 
Bundi, etc.—composed of thousands of people. If the Naregu have any knowledge 
of groups within these districts, they know the names of places or groups, but not 
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the pattern of hierarchical organization. Nor do they have reason to be interested 
in this unless they visit or have kinsmen there, for any person from the district is 
identified by the name of the district, and often so addressed. Thus the Chimbu 
people have become known as Kuman, which means ‘ west’, and is the name given 
them by people to the east.” 

The principles of segmentation, brotherhood and pairing, as they are employed 
by the Chimbu, allow flexibility in combining and dividing groups. A rigid hierarchy 
of segments can rarely be found. The actual alliance of units does not always 
correspond to the tradition of brotherhood and segmentation. A particularly close 
tie between groups, in pairing, is explained as brotherhood even though the two 
linked groups may be, in the general tradition, only two of a set of five brothers. 
The internal organization of the larger groups shows great variety, which may be 
different stages of segmentation or types of segmentation. The size of units that 
have some of the same functions and organization varies considerably. 

There seem to be some limits to this flexibility in the segmentary system. The 
names of phratries, clans and subclans appear to be fixed. Thus when a segment 
migrates, it retains its name. If it forms an alliance, the new tribe is known by the 
juxtaposition of the names of the allies. Many Chimbu tribes are of this type. 
By this process, a political alliance can be distinct from the segmentary hierarchy 
of agnatic groups. The concepts of brotherhood and pairing, then, may occur 
singly or in combination to support a tribal alliance. 


This combination of principles of grouping leads to a different kind of social 


structure from that which is generally associated with segmentary systems. The 
emphasis is upon brotherhood, in an extended sense, rather than upon precise 
genealogical links. The stress upon brotherhood results in schema for particular 
levels, but not in a clear-cut segmentary hierarchy of units. Thus diagram 1 is a 
rather artificial document based upon a compilation of statements concerning 
phratries, clans and subclans. 


3. FIGHTS AND WARFARE 
Throughout the New Guinea Highlands, the greatest problem in introducing 
Native Administration has been pacification. The Highlands peoples were all 
fighters in a more or less constant state of enmity with neighbouring groups. In 
some areas, there was a limitation upon warfare within the phratry or tribe, but 
fighting outside such units was commonplace. The Chimbu were as warlike as any 
Highlands peoples, and the early stages of contact were marked by attempts to 


20The same scheme of reference extends outside the Chimbu area. These areas were 
unknown before 1933. European and Pidgin names have been adopted for them. In the 
Highlands, Goroka, Kainantu, Minj, Nondugl, Banz, Hagen and Wabag are all used to refer 
to the general areas and groups of these settlements. ‘ Nambis’ is the mainland of New Guinea 
outside the Highlands, although they may also speak of Madang, Lae, Sepik, and so on, and 
‘Nu Ilan’ is all the islands of New Guinea. The comprehension of even the slightly educated 
young men of Chimbu does not extend beyond New Guinea. They regard Australia as the 
home of the white man, although they have heard the names of some other places, both cities 
and countries. 
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end inter-tribal warfare and prevent attacks upon Europeans. Whenever we went 
to the frontier of a tribe accompanied by an older man, the sites of former battles 
were pointed out to us. The free movement of people and the use of local Native 
Officials and Native Affairs Officers to settle disputes today is a most significant 
change in Chimbu culture. In the past twenty-five years tribal boundaries have 
become fixed and tribal units have achieved a stability which was previously 
unknown. 

‘ Warfare ’ implies a larger and more organized activity than was usual among 
the Chimbu. The most common hostile encounters were attacks made by individuals 
or small groups, by stealth. Clubs, stone axes, spears, and, in a battle, bows and 
arrows were used. The aim was an immediate advantage, the killing or injuring 
of a few persons. In the largest battles, after a few men were killed, the losing 
side retreated. Another aim of the fight was destruction: in a raid upon enemy 
territory, houses were burnt, trees ringbarked, fields stripped, and pigs stolen. The 
corpses of enemies were burnt to prevent proper burial and the use of body fluids 
for magic by their clansmen. There was no headhunting or cannibalism. 

This fighting had a multiple function of individual and group prestige and 
vengeance. The participants often seemed to have enjoyed their exploits as well 
as the resulting gains in reputation and, sometimes, in territory. Among the older 
men today, only a few are renowned fighters, and it would seem that the active 
participants were few, although all men probably joined to resist a large attack 
upon their own territory. The fighters were generally unorganized, and troops were 
massed only by an aggregation of enthusiasts, who sometimes managed to block 
the escape of a raiding party or otherwise act as a unit. 

The most common expressions of the intertribal enmity were individual hostile 
acts such as the stealing of pigs and women. Pigs were stolen to be killed and eaten, 
often shared within the men’s house or subclan. We can interpret this as a 
provocative act and/or an expression of meat-hunger. Its sharing spreads the 
responsibility. During our stay in Mintima, hardly a day passed without a complaint 
that a pig had strayed into a garden, often breaking through a weak section of 
fence, and ruined part of a sweet potato crop. In such a case, especially if it belongs 
to a member of another tribe, the garden owner often feels justified in killing the 
invading pig. Frequently, the pig’s owner is a fellow member of the subclan, clan 
or tribe, and an effort is made to settle the dispute peaceably and repair the damage. 
Repeated invasions often cause quarrels and fights. 

The woman cases are more varied: fights between rival suitors; adultery ; 
the woman leaving her husband for her natal group or for another man; the 
woman’s kin arranging her marriage to another man. Some fights were attempts 
to secure a return of marriage payments, or otherwise vent anger over a lost wife 
and marriage payment. The attack would be upon the woman’s agnates or upon 
her lover. 

After a death, sorcery accusation is not unusual, and some of these also developed 
into fights. Land disputes, arising when a man prepares a garden on land claimed 
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by another, are also common. Laxity or meagreness in the payment of debts 
provoked quarrels. Several writers have commented that the Chimbu are very 
quick to anger over any insult or infringement of rights or claims.” 


Conflict over any of these matters could flare up into a fight. Often, such 
conflicts were within the subclan or clan. Here the enlistment of a large group of 
allies by either side was unlikely and at least some people wanted to settle the 
dispute. No permanent military organization of neighbouring subclans against 
one another would be possible, as men must pass through one another’s territory 
to assemble. Proximity makes pig invasions, adultery, conflicting land claims and 
sorcery accusations frequent within the subclan, clan and tribe. Within the tribe 
and between tribes, marriage and death payments may be the cause of a dispute, 
but, because of clan exogamy, these do not occur within clans. Between tribes, 
any act of hostility might grow into a large fight. And also, between tribes, plainly 
provocative acts such as a night raid upon a house or an attack upon a small 
travelling party often began a war. Visiting matrilateral kin and affines were by 
no means safe from such actions, when the general state of hostilities had passed 
a critical stage. 


The individual acts were, then, sometimes clearly provocative and sometimes 
might be viewed by one party as the protection of his property or rights, or as just 
vengeance for a wrong. The actual development of such conflicts into major battles 
depended upon a variety of factors: the ability of the aggrieved party to gain the 
support of his fellow tribesmen; the number of past grievances between the two 
groups ; the reputation of warriors in the two groups ; the urgency of other activities, 
etc. A retaliatory raid was the most common next step, and it may or may not 
have been met with resistance, a later raid, or the massing of forces. Fights were 
most common on the borders of the two groups. A border attack threatened the 
land of several subclans and perhaps several clans, so that the joint forces of these 
groups resisted the attack. When other tribes entered the conflict, they usually 
did so on their border with the enemy. Thus a war among three or more tribes, 
or parts of tribes, was a multi-party engagement on a number of battlefields. The 
fighting units were commonly subclans or clans rather than tribes. 


In large battles, the numbers and skill were sometimes grossly unequal, and one 
side was overwhelmed. The defeated were then forced to flee, and the conquered 
territory was taken by the victor. But this was not always a permanent conquest 
of land. Sometimes the defeated were invited to return. Then exchanges and 
compensation payments brought about a truce or an alliance. At times only a 
portion of the defeated group fled and failed to return. This is the accepted 
explanation of the present scattered distribution of some phratries, clans, and even 
subclans. When the defeated group fled into the territory of a friendly group, 
these friends sometimes helped them in their attempt to recapture their lost territory. 
This would be among the few occasions of true military alliance. In regaining lost 


1 E.g., L. G. Vial, ‘“‘ They Fight for Fun,” Walkabout, Vol. 9, No. 1 (1942), pp. 5-9. 
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territory and in expanding into unoccupied or sparsely populated areas, friendly 
groups were often invited to settle with their allies. But if the allies suffered a loss, 
they sometimes turned upon these friends. 

A boundary shift could be the outcome of a Chimbu war. The wide scatter 
of some phratries and clans appears to be due to forced migrations of groups through 
the territory of others and into sparsely settled areas on the fringes of Chimbu. 
Today, some Chimbu exiles live in the Middle Wahgi and visit their fellow clansmen 
fairly frequently ; other detached groups have lost touch with their clansmen. 
Warfare is not the only reason advanced for migration: disease is sometimes said 
to be responsible. 

War and fights were part of the usual relationships between groups in all 
Highlands societies. But only in a few areas, notably Enga and Chimbu, is population 
density high enough for land shortage to be counted as an underlying cause, and 
for the occupation of conquered territory to be a common outcome.” 


War and alliance were linked to other features of Chimbu society. Matrilateral 
kinsmen and affines were often the originators of alliances and peace settlements, 
and hosts to temporary exiles. After an intratribal killing, compensation was paid 
to the relatives of those killed by the enemy, but compensation was not normally 
made outside the tribe. When the allies suffered a loss, they were given compensation. 
An exchange of food and valuables in one of the several types of ceremonial 
distribution marked the end of hostilities. 


An analysis of the numerous accounts of fights and battles which were collected 
does not show a consistent pattern of enemies and allies. The data is, furthermore, 
difficult to assess, as there are many partial correspondences in the statements 
obtained from different informants. These may be descriptions of different phases 
of a continuing state of hostility as it is not possible to date the statements with 
any precision. The size of the forces cannot be estimated, nor can the degree of 
involvement of a group, as our informants were inclined to say that ‘the Gena’ 
fought ‘the Naregu’ when the numbers involved might be from two to several 
hundreds. Thus a single Gena joining an attack would represent the Gena tribe in 
the eyes of both enemies and allies. Although many informants were used, there 
may still be a bias in favour of some enmities. The accounts of fights outside the 
Naregu are too few to be of value. 


Table 9g is a compilation of accounts of fights in which the Naregu were involved 
in the memories of living men, extending back to about 1900. The figures indicate 
the number of independent instances of opposition and alliance in battles, as far as 
our data can be assessed. There is no case of consistent alliance, and only one case 
(the Wauga) in which no alliance has been recorded. Nevertheless there are striking 
differences in the relations with the various tribes and other units. The Gamgani, 


Cf. M. J. Meggitt, ‘“‘The Enga of the New Guinea Highlands: some preliminary 
observations,” Oceania, Vol. XXVIII, No. 4 (1958), pp. 268-270; and ‘“‘Enga Political 
Organization: a Preliminary Description,’ Mankind, Vol. 5, No. 4 (1957), pp. 133-137, for a 
discussion of Enga warfare and conquest of land. 
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the Kombuku and the Siambuga of Gogai are small groups which could not undertake 
full-scale intertribal warfare alone; they frequently shifted alliances among their 
neighbours. The Gena are a large and powerful group which has taken part in 
many fights ; they frequently marry with the Naregu and are valued trade partners 
as the forest in their territory contains birds prized for their plumage and other 
desired goods, and they in turn trade into other areas. All other neighbouring 
groups were commonly opponents. Fights with the Kamanegu were most bitter 
while some of the Kombaku clan in Naregu were trying to retain land on the 
northern banks of the Singga River: since this was given up about forty years 
ago, the more active battlefront has been that with the Siambuga (Dimbi) and 
Wauga to the west. The Endugwa 1 and Endugwa 2 area to the south and southeast 
of Naregu is regarded as poorer land. 


TABLE 9g. 
Naregu Wars and Alliances 
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The fighting pattern, then, can be partly explained in terms of population 
movements and desire for particular land areas. While this seems to be a reasonable 
interpretation of the figures obtained, further investigation is required. The Chimbu 
rarely attribute such causes to warfare, and either say that fighting was continuous 
before the Europeans stopped it, or attribute warfare to an immediate cause of pig 
theft or disputes over women. 

We also heard accounts of a number of intratribal fights and small wars. 
Defeat in intratribal warfare was sometimes the cause of migrations and shifts in 
territory. We obtained traditions of serious intratribal warfare in both Gena and 
Endugwa. The evicted Gena regained their land with the help of the Naregu. In 
the Endugwa intratribal war, tribal fission and migration were the result. It is 
difficult to assess the strength of tribal solidarity, as some traditions state that the 
defeated were forced to migrate to a place some miles away, while in others the 
defeated soon returned, at the invitation of the victors, to re-occupy their land. 

Administration policy is to stabilize boundaries as at the time of first contact, 
and mark them with lines of trees and decorative plants. Formerly, many frontiers 
were disputed and some were little occupied by the bordering tribes. We were 
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often told that tribe and clan land holdings were formerly more scattered than at 
present, but we have limited evidence for this. Some consolidation of tribal areas 
has taken place since 1934 in the Naregu area. The mission settlement at Kondiu 
was established on unused Gamagni and Kombuku land ; the few remaining land- 
holders there have joined the main settlements of their clans although some land is 
still used for gardens and women’s houses. A small island of land which was given 
to some Siambuga affines by Minegu has not been used for some years. The greater 
number of land conquests, loans and gifts are on the frontier between the bordering 
groups, so that the boundaries are modified with a minimum of group movement. 


4. THE TRIBE 


In discussing Chimbu structure, we find it necessary to distinguish between the 
phratry, a group of clans linked by a tradition of common descent, and the tribe, 
an alliance of neighbouring clans. In some other parts of the Highlands, there are 
units which combine the characteristics of the Chimbu phratry and tribe. That is, 
a group which has a tradition of common descent is also a territorial unit with some 
political functions, such as military alliance and the limitation of internal warfare. 


In Chimbu this type of group is very rare. Among the tribes in the central 
area, Gena most closely approximates a unit of traditional common descent, alliance 
and territory. Of the remaining tribes, some are parts of phratries, the remainder 
of which has migrated and formed other alliances ; some are phratries or parts of 
phratries with attached clans or other units of different origin; and others are 
alliances, usually of two groups, with quite separate traditions of origin. The 
following summary description (with rounded off population figures) of the composition 
of several tribes will illustrate this. (Map 1 for locations.) 


Naregu (2300). Composed of three Naregu clans and the remnants of 
Gamgani. Gamgani was previously independent but now is closely associated 
with the Minegu section of Numambugu clan, although it remains exogamous. 

Endugwa 1 (1700). Three clans, the remaining section of Endugwa phratry 
in the Kundiawa area. Tradition records that a fight within the original 
phratry-tribe resulted in migrations of Endugwa 2 and Endugwa 3, and in 
tribal fission into these three groups. 

Endugwa-Nauru (Endugwa 2) (1900). Three clans; neighbours Endugwa 
I to the southwest. 

Endugwa 3 (1600). Composed of two Endugwa clans which crossed the 
Wahgi into Kup division. 

Siambuga-Wauga (2000). These Siambuga (800) are part of the clan 
divided between Dimbi and Gogai areas. The Wauga are composed of two 
*3 Cf. for example, K. E. Read, “ The Gahaku-Gama of the Central Highlands,’ South 


Pacific, Vol. 5, No. 8 (1951), pp. 154-164. R. F. Salisbury, ‘‘ Unilineal Descent Groups in the 
New Guinea Highlands,’’ Man, Vol. LVI, No. 2 (1956), pp. 2-7, and M. J. Meggitt, op cit. 
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clans (total population 1200) ; part of one of them has migrated to the middle 
Wahgi. After a Siambuga-Wauga fight, an exchange about 40 years ago 
affirmed this alliance. The remnants of Kombuku clan (300) are now partly 
allied with this group. 

Kamanegu (3500). The larger section (2500) is Umbanegu, composed of 
four clans. The second group in this alliance is Simbaigu clan (1000), a part 
of Siambaigu-Giraigu phratry. Partly allied with this tribe are the Siambuga 
of Gogai (500), sometimes called Siambuga-Kamanegu. 


Gena (4500). A phratry composed of eight clans (population 400-800). 
Partly dispersed over a large area, and divided by belts of high forest. 


In Chimbu, while large-scale common activities are tribal and tied to territorial 
relationships, traditions of common origin and phratry ties remain. In some other 
societies, such ties would be lost and tradition is directed towards explaining the 
current alignments. But the Chimbu have traditions of both the present alignments 
and the past ties and movements. In this mobile society there is a wealth of lore 
concerning origins, movements and fights in which defeats and successes seem to be 
equally well remembered. 

The phratry bonds were occasionally invoked to support an alliance or a 
wished-for alliance in warfare or in trade. Brotherhood, in this extended sense, 
as in the narrower sense within the clan and subclan, carries the notion of peace 
and mutual aid. It may have served as an appeal for solidarity among more 
distant groups, on occasions of very large-scale conflict or distress, but it can hardly 
have been frequent or reliable. Brotherhood as a concept is of some effect within 
the tribe, but is far more significant in the clan and smaller units. 


When the phratry bond is combined with a territorial one, the group, a tribe 
or in some cases a part of a tribe, shows considerable solidarity. There are certainly 
internal conflicts and fights, but the group commonly combines against its outside 
enemies. Thus the three Naregu clans supported one another more consistently 
than they supported Gamgani, which was occasionally allied with Endugwa-Nauru 
against them ; the Umbanegu section of Kamanegu is similarly a more stable group 
than the combined Umbanegu and Simbaigu. 


Although phratry-tribes are rare, the Naregu and most of the neighbouring 
tribes are composed of phratries or parts of phratries with other groups attached. 
In these tribes there are two or more clans which claim agnatic ties (nemangigl). 
Commonly, one or more unrelated clans have allied themselves with a phratry or 
part of a phratry to form an alliance-tribe. In Siambuga-Wauga, the names of 
the two groups are preserved, and their numbers are more nearly equal; together, 
they form a tribe of about average size. In Kamanegu and Naregu, the majority 
are of one phratry, and a partial absorption of the smaller group appears to have 
taken place. The Siambuga and Wauga are more equal partners than the Naregu 
and the Gamgani. In the latter case, the attachment of the smaller group would 
be a measure taken for defence and protection. 
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There is still another form of alliance and attachment of clans or parts of clans 
to tribal groups. In the central area, the Siambuga of Gogai are at present attached 
to the Kamanegu, and the Kombuku are attached to Siambuga-Wauga. Both of 
these small groups formerly shifted their alliances fairly frequently, and the Siambuga 
of Gogai still have close ties with the Siambuga of Dimbi: they are together an 
exogamous clan and meet to discuss some common interests, for example, taxation. 

With the general conditions of: the absence of intertribal mechanisms for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes, frequent disputes and provocative acts, and forced 
migrations, it is not difficult to see why the phratries did not often correspond to the 
tribes. A small isolated segment or remnant of a clan or phratry generally allied 
itself with a more powerful neighbour. The constant state or enmity and its link 
to territorial rather than agnatic groupings resulted in a system of political alliances 
which were territorial rather than phratric. 

Our picture of pre-European political structure on the tribal level is one of an 
unstable set of tribes composed of shifting alignments of clans, phratries and parts 
of phratries. Whenever a phratry or part of a phratry formed a territorial block, 
it was a tribe or part of a tribe; whenever it was territorially divided, it formed or 
was part of two or more tribes. A territorially distant section of a phratry or clan 
was unlikely to participate in the local affairs of the other section as friend or as 
enemy. 

When a clan is divided, new ties of intermarriage are prohibited, although 
visits, especially within the subclan, may continue. A small fragmant of such a 


clan must ally itself with some larger group if it is to survive. The larger group 
may be hosts, who offer land to matrilateral kin and affines. This seems to occur 
when migration is within central Chimbu territory. But in migrations to the 
Kerowagi fringes or the middle Wahgi, there are new settlements in unoccupied land 
or among strangers. 


5. GroupIncs For LARGE-SCALE ACTIVITIES 

The Chimbu engage in several types of exchange of foods and valuables which 
affect relationships on the tribal level. Some of these are occasions for peace-making 
and the formation of alliances. At the same time, they are displays of strength and 
wealth aimed at raising the prestige of the distributors. Each is in addition a part 
of an exchange pattern in which individual creditors, kin, affines and friends receive 
from individual donors. 

The bugla gende (pig ceremony) is the largest of these ceremonies, held at 
intervals of seven to ten years by a number of tribes in an area. Welfare and 
fertility are connected with the bugla gende ritual, and it is the Chimbu major religious 
ceremony. Its timing depends upon the rate of growth and increase of pigs, as the 
main feature is a massive pig killing and distribution of cooked pork, whose quantity 
is a measure of the prestige of the donors. Intertribal co-operation is limited to 
the agreement to hold the bugla gende at a given time. Each tribe and individual 
invites as many guests as possible. In the bugla gende the men of a subclan kill 
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pigs and cook them on the same day, and pile the pork together. Then the owners 
of the pigs distribute their cooked meat to their individual creditors, kin, affines 
and friends, and to outside visitors. The entire ceremony occupies many weeks 
with separate distributions by subclans.** 

Within each of the larger tribes, there are several ceremonial grounds, known 
in Chimbu as bugla yungu (pig house). A relatively flat area and a convenient 
water supply are the main physical requirements of the site. Trees are planted for 
shade and decoration. The ceremonial grounds are divided into sections belonging 
to a subclan or part of a subclan of the bugla yungu group (Map 5). Many of the 
stones which are heated and placed in pit ovens for the cooking of pork have been 
brought to the site and are readily available. After bugla gende ceremonies, the 
ceremonial ground is commonly planted with bananas, sugar cane, and the leaf 
vegetables which are customarily cooked with pork. At the time of the bugla gende 
the area is cleared and temporary houses are built on and near the site for subclan 
members and guests. After a year, few remnants of these buildings can be seen, 
although some men’s houses near the ceremonial ground may still be occupied. 

The bugla yungu is used principally for the bugla gende and the slaughter and 
cooking of pigs for other purposes. Thus when a subclan kills and cooks pigs for a death 
payment, or an individual cooks a single pig privately because it has died naturally 
or a family member is sick, this is done in the ceremonial ground if it is convenient. 
It may also be done in any place where a pit and stones can be prepared. 

The bugla yungu group does not correspond to the subdivisions of the tribe 
into clans or subclans. Traditions frequently state that one of the ceremonial 
grounds in the tribe’s territory was the first, formerly used by the entire tribe, and 
the other bugla yungu were founded when the group grew too large or there was a 
quarrel. Furthermore, the various ceremonial grounds of a tribe vary considerably 
in area and in the size of the group using them. A few in the Naregu area are shown 
on Map I. 

Within the Naregu tribe, there are five bugla yungu, used by groups as follows : 


Duagl—part of the Pentagu clan: Bindegu and Sumbaingaumo subclans. 

Bongulungu—part of Pentagu clan: Kigungaumo, Toglkani and 
Kondagaku subclans. 

Konangi—part of Gamgani, principally Wugukani and part of Yongo- 
makani. A few survivors of the other Gamgani subclans may use this. 

Ona—part of Kombaku clan: Mondugu, Domkani and parts of Ningakani 
and Kamaniambugo subclans. 

Mintima—the remainder of Kombaku clan: Sungwakani subclan and 
parts of Kamaniambugo and Ningakani subclans; some Gamgani of 
Yongomakani subclan, and perhaps others; all of Numambugu clan. 


24 Vide, the description in J. Nilles, ‘‘ The Kuman of the Chimbu Region, Central Highlands, 
New Guinea,” Oceania, Vol. XXI, No. 2 (1950), pp. 25-65, especially 40-42. 
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These groupings partly reflect the territorial distribution of the users of the 
bugla yungu but are clearly not descent group units. An extensive tradition explains 
some of these alignments. Briefly, it states that the Gamgani, in their settlement 
of the unoccupied Mintima area several generations ago, discovered the spring 
which gives rise to the Mintima river and established the ceremonial ground at the 
present site. When they left the area and established a new ceremonial centre at 
Konangi, they gave the site to the Naregu and a piece of a sacred stone to each 
subclan. Today some Gamgani go to Mintima for the bugla gende, but they have 
a very small plot in the ceremonial ground and no land in the vicinity. At first, 
all the Naregu held their ceremonies at Mintima. As the group grew and expanded 
into other parts of their present territory, new sites were adopted. 


Another important distribution is called’ mogonabiri (vegetable heap). This 
may be held between clans within a tribe, but the largest distributions are intertribal. 
It requires planning within the group of donors, for extra planting of bananas, sugar 
cane and other foods is necessary. Many mogonabiri focus upon the crop of pandanus 
nuts, which is harvested every few years. Nowadays, peanuts may be substituted 
and specially planted for the occasion. In 1958, the distribution by Kamanegu 
to Endugwa 1 included a large quantity of pandanus nuts, vegetables, fruits, pigs, 
a horse (purchased from the mission at Kundiawa), fowls, opossums, birds and some 
valuables. The recipients dance into the enclosure with spears in a mock battle, 
and the speeches by both sides are boastful and insulting. Statements by the donors 
may include “ this is not much ; we have only a little pandanus and all these people 
who come to watch have not helped us.”” The recipients reply “ you are not giving 
us very much; we can eat it all here and have nothing to take away. When we 
gave to you it was much more.” A pile of food over fifty yards in diameter is 
distributed to the recipients in a hubbub which lasts for hours, or even days. It 
is a great distribution of individual gifts, with only the central stack of sugar cane 
being distributed to the groups present. 

Individual persons may be present and participate as representatives of their 
tribe, as affines, as matrilateral kin, as clansmen, or in several roles at once. A man 
contributes to a payment when he has goods in hand and can repay a debt 
conveniently. In this way, some persons who are not members of the group which 
is the nominal donor in a distribution help by contributing goods to a kinsman or 
affine in the donor group. Others may receive a share from the nominal recipients. 
As later discussed in an argument or in relating a grievance, such associations with 
the nominal donors or recipients are extended to include the entire groups of these 
individual contributors and recipients. For example, a group of about fifteen Gena 
from the Kerowagi area joined and danced with the Endugwa 1 as recipients in the 
1958 Kamanegu mogonabiri. In retrospect, the distribution will probably be said to 
have been given to the Endugwa 1 and these Gena, or perhaps all Gena. The Naregu 
now claim to have given a mogonabiri to the Kamanegu on an occasion when a few 
of them made contributions to a Kamanegu gift to the Endugwa. The support of 
matrilateral kin and affines on these occasions swells the prestige of the main 
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participants. Its later extension to include the clan and tribe of these supporters 
reflects the prestige back upon these affines and matrilateral kin. 

A distribution of the mogonabiri type seems to have been made as a peace gesture 
after hostilities or to affirm an alliance. As the number of participants is large, 
many visitors attend to watch and to receive a share from the recipients, and it 
takes place near the boundary between donors and recipients, the mogonabiri could 
hardly be attempted when a fight was imminent. However, it is certainly part of 
the generally hostile and competitive relations between groups. The bugla gende 
and moganabiri are clearly complex ceremonies, occasions of friendship and hostility, 
co-operation and competition, group and individual action. 

Under modern conditions some new types of activity have brought about 
interesting group alignments which, like the bugla yungu groupings, do not always 
correspond to the unilineal descent group structure. One of these is the responsibility 
for maintaining sections of road and government rest house areas. These are mainly 
based upon the pattern of assembling for the annual census. Within Naregu, the 
Pentagu clan members assemble at Wandi and the Numambugu, Kombaku and 
Gamgani assemble at Mintima. 

In the course of our work based on Mintima Government Rest House, we came 
to recognise a grouping of subclans which we might term the ‘“‘ Mintima Group.” 
It comprised the subclans most frequently using the open space in front of the Rest 
House as a meeting place, and whose members came together in an important activity 
current while we were in the field. This latter was the cutting of planks for the 
new school-house at Wandi, a modern activity, but one in which alignments clearly 
emerged. In effect, the subclans censussed by the government at Mintima divided 
themselves into three groups for this purpose. The Bau-Aundugu formed a wholly 
distinct group, and the Domkani, Ningakani and Mondugu linked on to the Pentagu 
group organised by the Luluai at Wandi. The remainder consisted of the Minegu 
section of Numambugu clan, the Kamaniambugo and Sungwakani subclans of 
Kombaku, and the Gamgani clan as a whole. The three clans represented are 
friendly toward one another and intermarry frequently. 

In the plank-cutting activity, the cohesion of the group was more evident than 
clan or other divisions within it. A saw, purchased by several members of the 
Buruk-Maima subclan linkage, was used by all. Later, when a second saw was 
purchased from the payment for road work to the Kamaniambugo, a new group 
was formed with members from each of the three clans. Work at no stage involved 
the participation of all men in the group. On a special occasion when a log, weighing 
more than a ton, was hauled a mile downslope, some sixty men joined in the work. 
This was a most high-spirited event: a song was composed on the spot and 
enthusiastically taken up by all. But the daily sawing called forth co-operation on 
a much smaller scale. Despite repeated urging by some leaders that work be 
organised so that each subclan should work a given day, or produce a given number 
of planks, the sawing teams were in fact always drawn from a small regular group 
self-selected by skill and interest, and drawn from all three clans. This small group 
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developed some esprit de corps. None of them wished to work in a subclan group, 
though they complained that there was insufficient help, and that their garden work 
was left undone. It was suggested that their subclans might support by co-operating 
to dig their gardens, but this did not take place. 

The large-scale planting of coffee has called forth another alignment. With 
encouragement from officers of the Departments of Native Affairs and Agriculture, 
substantial blocks of coffee were planted between 1955 and 1957. At Dingimambuno, 
a large area of fallow ground belonging to men of Komukngaumo and Damagu was 
put down to coffee by men of these groups, and also of Kondamgaumo, Gamgani, 
Maimangaumo and Burukngaumo, so that this large block comprising perhaps as 
much as six acres, was jointly planted by members of the Minegu clan section of 
Numambugu and the Gamgani. The land is divided by the usual ditches, and 
participating groups, here the census-unit groups—Gamgani, Komu-Konda, 
Maimangaumo-Damagu, Burukngaumo—each have distinct blocks, which in turn 
are divided among individuals. Each individual will commonly have a row or two 
of squares. 

The grouping in this case is unusual in that the census units are followed: this 
may be related to supervision of the planting by a government officer. There is a 
similar block, of Kigun-Sumbai (Pentagu clan) in the east of Naregu territory at 
Kewandile. The Kamaniambugo have also a subclan block. 

Short-lived groups are also formed to clear land and dig ditches for an unusually 
large garden. On one occasion in 1958, the Luluai called the eastern Naregu, and 
about forty Pentagu, plus a few Mondu-Ninga, came to Kewandile for a day to 
prepare a large garden and receive food. Very rarely, such work parties are inter- 
tribal. 

In some measure, these cross-cutting groupings have a basis in location and 
proximity. Thus the Bau-Aundugu reside and have their land almost entirely in 
a block in the extreme west of Naregu. The land and houses of the Mintima group 
are linked together, and to the focal point at Mintima, by a clear system of footpaths. 
The grouping of Mondu-Ninga and Domkani around Ona corresponds to the 
distribution of their land and houses. But this is not to suggest that location is 
the sole cause of these groupings: their basis must also be sought in the history 
of settlement, and in subsequent quarrels and alliances. 


6. THE CLAN 

We have seen that the tribe can be subdivided into groups other than clans. 
Clans sometimes appear as units undertaking activities. Most of these are of the 
same character as tribal activities, on a smaller scale. Such activities sometimes 
involve a number of subclans rather than the clan as a unit. 

The mogonabiri is sometimes held between clans or parts of phratries both 
within the tribe and between tribes. These vary considerably in scale and frequency, 
and in the types of goods presented. A distribution of peanuts or pandanus nuts, 
some meat, and large quantities of other vegetables, banana and sugar cane will, 
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of course, be rarer than a smaller gift of sugar cane and banana. These small gifts 
also differ in that they are not made between individuals, but rather, as in a death 
payment, by the group as a whole to leading men as heads of small groups. Even 
in the small distributions, there may be some contributions from persons outside : 
some Gena and some Gamgani contributed to a small Numambugu presentation to 
Kombaku in 1958. And not all of the Kombaku subclans were represented as 
recipients. 

Most clans are named groups. The names are used in speeches and conversation, 
especially when referring to cases of opposition of groups, and in identifying 
individuals. For example, a group of plank-cutters or children may be said to be 
composed of Kombaku and Numambugu if there are some members of each clan 
present. When the administration collected clan names for identifying groups, it 
was sometimes necessary to invent a name for a clan by using a place name or a 
compound of the names of the largest subclans. 

In Naregu, clan members hold a large block of land, with the land of subclans 
scattered in small blocks within it. Within the tribe’s territory there are some 
outliers of clan land occurring as islands in the territory of another clan. When 
part of a clan migrates to a new location, intraclan relations are radically changed. 
Among the Kamanegu, clans are territorially more broken up than the Naregu, as 
far as can be seen from a government survey”® and our superficial observation. A 
third characteristic of clans, exogamy, also seems to have exceptions among the 
Kamanegu; of the four clan-like subdivisions of Umbanegu phratry, each is 
exogamous and in addition, marriage is prohibited between Bomaikani and 
Endugwakani, Endugwakani and Awakani, and Awakani and Ogondiye. 

The territorial and exogamic features of the clan serve to mark it out as a 
distinctive unit. Mutual dcfence and protection is a binding force for the local 
group, especially as the land of subclans within the clan territory is scattered. The 
most distinctive functions of the clan, however, derive from the rule of clan exogamy 
rather than from other clan characteristics. 

Courting, marriage and affinal relations commonly are viewed as concerning 
clans. Since nearly half of the marriages are between clans in a tribe, the units 
involved in the relationships are often clans. When a marriage is outside the tribe, 
the activities and relationships are of a similar character. 


The kuanande courting parties are almost exclusively an affair of the young 
people, in which the adolescent girls of a group collectively invite the young men of 
another group.2 There are usually interclan gatherings. During the period of our 
field work, the Kombaku and Pentagu girls once jointly invited the Wauga boys to 
a kuanande ; parties between Kombaku and Numambugu occurred once or twice a 
month. The parties are not limited to clan groups; in fact, they are often held 


*5L. W. Bailey and J. W. Barrie, ‘‘ Special report on a land and population Survey of 
Pagagu subclan, Awakane clan, Kamanegu group, Central Division,” 1957. M.S. 


26 J. Nilles (op. cit., 1950, pp. 33-35), describes these courting parties in greater detail and 
quotes some of the songs. 
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because a girl from another tribe is visiting her kinsmen. Some young men of the 
girls’ clan are often present and join in the singing. The woman in whose house the 
kuanande is held usually attends with some of her friends, and pre-adolescent boys 
also come to watch and stoke the fires. The girls sit along the walls in a large house, 
and the visiting boys approach singing a song which has been composed for the 
occasion, with a theme such as ‘ you girls of Mintima call us here.’ One by one 
the highly decorated boys enter, jump into a corner, and then creep out to form a 
circle within the circle of girls and facing them. The singing throughout the night is 
led by three or four boys who remain seated near the door; all the other boys 
circulate every few minutes so that they sit opposite and sing to each girl in turn. 
As the night progresses, some of the older girls choose partners and remain with them 
holding hands. 

Another type of courting party was rare in the past and has now been discontinued 
because of mission disapproval. It consisted of a clan or tribe visit by the girls and 
young wives, accompanied by some of their fathers, brothers and husbands, to a 
collected group of men in another clan or tribe. The visit, singing and dancing 
lasted for about a week, with a climax of a pig feast given by the hosts. These 
very large affairs could only take place when relations between the two groups were 
friendly, as they might be after a mogonabiri or bugla gende. 

A marriage is generally regarded as a tie between two clans or two tribes 
although the principal parties involved are the close agnates of bride and. groom. 
Throughout her life, a woman is identified by the name of her natal tribe; a man 
may refer to his wife as ‘ Genambu’ (Gena wife) ; and an old woman may be called 
‘ Kamanekindagl’ (Kamanegu old woman) if no appropriate kinship term can be 
found. 

Table 10 presents data on the marriages of Sungwakani and Kamaniambugo 
subclans of Kombaku clan and of Maimangaumo, Burukngaumo, Komukngaumo and 
Kondamgaumo subclans of Numambugu clan. They cover those parts of the two 
clans which are most closely attached to the Mintima area and are included in our 
data on land holding and residence, but are not complete for the two clans. Most 
of the marriages are of the present and last generation ; the few remembered cases 
of marriages in past generations follow the same pattern and are included. Female 
members of earlier generations are rarely remembered and because of the very short 
span of genealogies, women of the present generation who have no resident male 
siblings were not often recorded. Thus the data on the marriages of men is far 
more complete than that on the marriages of women. There are a few cases of 
overlap, where we have recorded a marriage between the two clans as a marriage 
of, e.g. a Kombaku man and also of a Numambugu woman. 

Table 10 shows the spouses as they are identified by the Chimbu. Thus the 
clan is the significant unit within the tribe; among the neighbouring groups, the 
tribe or phratry is identified; and outside the neighbouring area, clans (e.g. 
Kombuku), tribes (e.g. Kewandegu), or a large unit identified by an area (Dom, 
Yonggamugl, Kerowagi) are used. Within the tribe but outside the clan, choice is 
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among a total population of about 1600; in neighbouring tribes of a population 
of about 12,600, and outside, tens of thousands. Preference for intratribal marriage 
is clearly indicated by the figure of 45% of marriages from within this limited 
population. 

The marriage frequency can also be examined for a tendency to marry into 
adjoining groups. This is apparent within the tribe, as shown in relation to Pentagu 
and Gamgani marriages: the Kombaku territory adjoins that of the Pentagu and 
divides it from the Numambugu. In contrast, the Numambugu have a longer 
common boundary with the Gamgani than have the Kombaku. The same tendency 
to marry into neighbouring groups appears in marriages outside the tribe. Thus 
the Numambugu marry more frequently with the Siambuga and Wauga, and the 
Kombaku with the Kamanegu. Both have a common boundary with the Gena. 
Some of the patterns of intermarriage can be further explained by past relations 
and population distribution. The area to the south and southeast of Naregu is 
sparsely settled and scorned by the Naregu. They fought with the Endugwa-Nauru 
but have no regular exchange relations with them and the only marriage is very 
recent and is unlikely to last. Although the Gamgani hold kuanande with the 
Endugwa-Nauru, other Naregu do not. There have also been only two marriages 
with the Endugwa 3 who live across the Wahgi River. Endugwa 1, however, has 
fairly amicable relations with the Naregu today; although they often fought in 
the past, they have also married and exchanged goods. The distant marriages 
occur in an oddly scattered pattern, with a very slight trend towards marriage with 
nearer groups. 

At the death of a male or an unmarried female, payment is made by the agnates 
of the deceased to his matrilateral kin ; when a married woman dies, the husband 
and his agnates pay her patrilateral kin and/or those who reared her. By the rules 
of exogamy, the recipients are not members of the clan which makes the payment. 
Valuables are given to these kinsmen of the deceased, but food is distributed widely 
to all the groups represented at the mourning. The arrangement of the valuables 
and the distributions of sugar cane, bananas, and, usually a few days later, pork, 
require a large group of men, especially when the deceased was an important person. 
Many people bring valuables and bags of sweet. potatoes to be given to members 
of the bereaved subclan to help them in their payment and for food during mourning. 
The sugar cane and bananas they bring are distributed to the group of 100-500 
mourners who attend. The close agnates of the deceased (or of a woman’s husband) 
make the largest contribution, but the arrangement of valuables for payment and 
of foodstuffs for general distribution usually require a larger group than the adult 
men of the subclan. Members of the clan section, and of the clan, assist in arranging 
the row of food piles and forming a line along the row to tell the announcer what 
group has been marked to receive a given pile. The clan supports the bereaved 
subclan with contributions, assists in the arrangements, and joins in the speeches. 


Feelings of clan solidarity are sometimes expressed, but this is not a major 
theme in Chimbu society. Clan names are often used in speeches when the men of 
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the tribe are gathered in a meeting, expressing opposition between clans and solidarity 
within the clan. In attempting to settle a land dispute between Ningakani and 
Kamaniambugo, the Luluai stressed the point that they are all of Kombaku clan 
and should not quarrel. When the remaining subclans of Kombaku left Pare to 
reside permanently in the Mintima area, they obtained some land from Numambugu 
kin and affines, and also from Mondugu, who said that they were one clan and should 
stay together. Intraclan disputes are often peaceably settled, and the leaders of 
the clan discuss problems and plans for ceremonies together. The clan often gathers 
at a meeting place and goes together to a ceremony. At a death payment of another 
clan of the tribe, they often make a joint offering. These are occasions when a 
particular level of segmentation, the clan, is relevant. Clan sentiment does not 
stand out as a major interest. 


There are no clan leaders as such, and no political unification existed before 
1934. When a clan representative must speak or organize an activity, one of the 
more prominent men of the clan, now usually a Tultul, takes over. The Luluai is 
the recognized head of his clan, as well as of the tribe if he is the only Luluai in 
the tribe, but he had no traditional predecessor. 


7. SUBDIVISIONS OF THE CLAN 


As we have seen, the size and composition of a Chimbu group varies with 
activities. The largest effective group, the tribe, is not usually a unilineal descent 
group. Within the tribe, the bugla yungu unit and some other activity groups larger 
than the clan are formed on local and other bases rather than putative closeness of 
unilineal ties. The clan and its subdivisions, however, depend upon the concept of 
close agnatic ties, as well as locality. 


Within the clan, certain alignments of subclans are evident. These groupings, 
which we call clan sections and pairs of linked subclans, may have distinctive names 
or be known by the juxtaposition of the names of the component subclans. In 
some clans, there are clear-cut subdivisions which frequently appear in opposition, 
and which may later evolve into separate clans ; in others, the subdivisions are less 
obvious and are unstable, perhaps with a cross-cutting alignment of the subclans. 
Cf. Diagram 1 for a representation of subdivisions in Naregu according to putative 
closeness of agnatic ties. 


Just as the land of a clan forms less of a territorial block than does the land 
of a tribe, the land of a clan section forms less of a continuous block than does that 
of aclan. (Cf. maps 1 and 2). The territorial focus of a clan section is relevant 
to certain other features of social organization: we sometimes find a man living 
in a house of another subclan in his clan section; land is occasionally borrowed 
across subclan borders within a clan section ; members of a clan section may assemble 
on their way to a ceremony at a convenient point within their territory; a clan 
section has a common interest as against invaders of its territory ; certain activities 
are undertaken by a clan section. 
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Population figures for Naregu tribe were given in Table 1. Throughout the 
Chimbu, sizes of tribes, clans and subclans vary greatly. But if we exclude Gamgani, 
we find that the Naregu clans average 727, with a range of 663-788 ; clan sections 
average 383, and range from 329 to 446. 

Our limited information suggests that the subdivisions within a tribe are roughly 
parallel, that is, the clans are of about the same size and the clan sections form more 
or less equivalent units. But a parallel series of segments does not emerge in all 
activities. At one Minegu funeral, for example, there was a joint presentation by 
Bau-Aundugu and Gena, and another by Pentagu and Endugwa; these groupings 
do not reflect the pattern of segmentation at all, rather, they depend upon the 
distance, direction and route of the visitors. 

Clan subdivisions are also related to the process of segmentation. Without 
warfare and migrations, the peaceful population growth of a group may continue 
uninterrupted. Rivalry, fights and the separation of sub-units in various activities 
are common features of Chimbu social life, and may lead to segmentation. Some 
clan sections today seem very much more distinct and autonomous than do others. 
We have no observed cases of a change in the rules of exogamy.?”? But when 
discussing the rule of exogamy which still holds between the Bomaikani Kamanegu 
who have migrated to the Kerowagi area and those who reside at Par, we were told 
that the leading men might decide to allow the two to intermarry. In this case, 
the distance is so great that the occasion for a breach of the exogamic rule is unlikely 
to arise. In the Par area (Kamanegu) some of the relations among the Umbanegu 
subgroups suggest that this is a late stage of clan segmentation. 

The rules of exogamy themselves tend to increase rifts between clan sections. 
Outside the clan, marriage, affinal and matrilateral ties produce mutual aid and 
support between unrelated men. The multiplication of these individual links 
between adjacent clans brings about a kind of solidarity. But within a large clan, 
outside the subclan, the only possible links of kinship are more distant ones such 
as those between the sons of sisters. Disputes over land, pig intrusion, and other 
products of neighbouring clan can be solved by the co-operation of leaders, not by the 
intervention of mutual kin. Thus when the leaders will not agree, the quarrel is 
not settled. Because of exogamy, the clan is saved disputes arising from marriage, 
such as payments and returns. But adultery with a clansman’s wife is fairly common. 


Our data are insufficient to demonstrate the process of clan fission in detail, but 
observation on the two clans in the Mintima area are consistent with the hypothesis 
that clan sections develop autonomy as they increase in size and disputes occur 
between them. The two sections of Numambugu clan are more distinct than are 
the subdivisions of other Naregu clans. In Numambugu, there are two named 
groups which frequently separate in their work activities and are further divided 


27 J. Nilles (op. cit., 1950, pp. 26-28), states that several groups have recently changed their 
exogamic rules, or, as we might say, clan sections have become exogamous clans. Our terminology 
differs radically from that of Nilles’ 1950 paper: we use ‘tribe’ for his ‘clan’ and ‘clan’ for 
his ‘subclan ’. 
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by some grievances and disputes. Throughout the plank-cutting work, Bau-Aundugu 
formed a separate team and Minegu was part of the ‘ Mintima group.’ The division 
was heightened by a dispute over the ownership of the trees cut down for the planks. 
The long-standing frontier dispute with the Siambuga-Wauga, which mainly affects 
Bau-Aundugu as the westernmost Naregu, is responsible for further conflict. A 
few years ago, the Bau-Aundugu brought the Minegu and Kombaku into this dispute, 
cost them a heavy fine, and have not compensated them for this. In this way, 
disagreements add to the cleavage between the clan sections when the opposing 
sides repeatedly form along clan section lines. When the prominent men are backed 
by members of their subclan and clan section in disagreements, the alignment is 
reinforced. Today, fights and migrations cannot complete the process. 


The traditional Kombaku grouping into clan sections seems less firmly established 
and is cross-cut by recent disputes and re-alignments. The traditional alignment of 
Kamaniambugo-Mondugu-Ningakani and Sungwakani-Domkani has thus been 
affected by their migration into the Mintima area. Mondugu and Ningakani came 
first. Later, the three other subclans arrived and obtained land from their fellow- 
clansmen over which disputes arise from time to time, especially between 
Kamaniambugo and Mondugu-Ningakani. About 25 years ago, a fight between 
Domkani and Sungwakani children led to the establishment of Ona ceremonial 
ground and a realignment of subclans between Ona and Mintima. The present tie 
of Sungwakani and Kamaniambugo with the Mintima group and their close neigh- 
bouring further cross-cuts the division of clan sections. Kombaku alignments, 
unlike those of Numambugu, are shifting; they produce new cleavages and new 
alliances rather than widen the clan section division. If the present trend continues, 
Numambugu clan may divide into two clans along the present clan section lines, 
but Kombaku has no such consistent trend. 


We can also see the seeds of new clan sections in some of the present linkages 
of subclans. Minegu contains two pairs of linked subclans and a fifth small subclan 
of uncertain position. Buruk-Maima subclan linkage appears as an important 
co-operative group in some enterprises, and also shares some men’s houses. Komu- 
Konda is even closer, but this may be accentuated by their present combination as 
a single census unit under a Tultul. 


The effect of the government’s establishing groups composed of two subclans 
under one Tultul and often comprising one census unit, has been to promote unification 
by the settlement of internal disputes by the Tultul, the co-operation of the groups 
in government-sponsored works, and the resumption of uninherited land by the 
Tultul (who may re-allocate the land to a person of his choosing). 


Only a few of these census units containing two subclans are composed of linked 
subclans. When unlinked subclans are thus forced together, there may be curious 
effects. For example, Gamgani formerly was composed of five subclans. With 
population decline and migration, it has been reduced to two small subclans, which 
have absorbed the few remaining members of the other three subclans. Recently, 
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a Tultul was dismissed and a member of Yongomakani subclan was made responsible 
for all of this small clan. The Gamgani area is large, the population sparse and 
scattered, and the members of the other subclan (Wugukani) are little inclined to 
follow the lead of the Tultul. Although Gamgani is much too small to take the 
proper role of a clan, and is about the size of the average subclan, it contains two 
units which have the character of clan sections with a backlog of disagreements 
and grievances. Now Gamgani is closely allied with Minegu in most activities, but 
remains an exogamous territorial unit. The combining of Maimangaumo and 
Damagu into a single census unit has also produced difficulties. Burukngaumo and 
Maimangaumo are closely linked subclans, but Damagu bears no close relation to 
this group and is in fact sometimes allied with Bau-Aundugu. Damagu is so small 
and unimportant, with a high proportion of old men, that it plays a negligible role 
in Mintima affairs. Here the effective unit is the pair of linked subclans, Buruk- 
Maima, and the Damagu-Maimangaumo unit appears chiefly as a government 
grouping. 

The possession of a census book and a Tultul is today an important facet of a 
group’s autonomy. In the Mintima area, Komu-Konda and Mondu-Ninga, as 
pairs of linked subclans, attain some solidarity under a single Tultul. But Gamgani 
and Maima-Dama do not. At the same time, the separation of a linked group into 
two census units under two Tultuls does not necessarily break down the clan linkages. 
The Buruk-Maima link is evident in many activities, and the Tultul of Maimangaumo 
is the most prominent man and chief spokesman for all of Minegu section. The new 
grouping for the Native Local Government Council should also have interesting 
effects. 

Pairing and the division into two clan sections is not the only form of Chimbu 
clan subdivision. Pentagu clan displays still another type of segmentation. Bindegu 
is a large subclan and in some respects distinct, rather like a clan section. The other 
groupings in Pentagu consist of two pairs of linked subclans, Kigun-Sumbai and 
Togl-Konda. The units are unequal. 

The idea of brotherhood is used somewhat contradictorily in explaining clan 
composition, clan sections, and clan linkages. Thus in one context it will be said 
that there were five brothers : Binde, Kigun, Sumbai, Togl, and Konda ; in another 
context the pair Kigun-Sumbai will be said to be linked because they were founded 
by brothers. Occasionally, a distinction is made through the several wives of the 
founder but this is by no means universal, and it does not always fit with the pairings. 
The rather uncertain notions of agnatic nearness which help to explain subdivisions 
within the clan may be revised to accord with current disputes and alignments. 
There has been no opportunity to see the full re-alignment of subclans into different 
clan sections when circumstances and disagreements consistently follow lines different 
to the traditional clan sections. Kombaku may be tending in this direction: there 
have been rifts within the clan sections, but as yet insufficient opportunities to provide 
a stable cross-cutting alliance. Uneven growth of population, disputes and group 
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movements may keep the clan section system unstable, as it seems to be in Kombaku 
and Pentagu, and thus prevent segmentation. Continued growth and cleavage 
along clan section lines, as in Numambugu, may produce segmentation into two 
clans. 


III. SUBCLAN AND RESIDENCE 


1. THE SUBCLAN 


Within the Naregu tribe the subclan is a clearly defined group, and with few 
exceptions it is the basic unit recognized by the Administration as a census unit 
with a census book and a Tultul. Elsewhere in Chimbu there are some census units 
with populations over 700. It seems unlikely that these are comparable to the 
Naregu subclan. The average size of a Naregu subclan (Table 1) is 123, but the 
range is from 36 to 243; the average number of men of estimated ages 16-45 is 34, 
with a range from 10 to 69. 

The subclan does not appear to be subject to frequent segmentation ; indeed, 
local traditions record the settlement of units bearing the present subclan names, 
suggesting that the subclan is a fairly stable unit as well as a very important reference 
and identification group. Small subclans may merge along the lines of subclan 
linkages and clan sections: a few remaining members of Gamgani subclans have 
been absorbed into the largest remaining subclans. These may now represent 
former clan sections, but bear the subclan names. Some subdivisions of subclans 
are similar in character to the small subclans forming a pair of linked subclans. 
Thus segmentation and recombination are possible processes, but we have seen 
neither in action. In many contexts, the subclan maintains its separate identity 
however small it is: the wish for a ‘ book’ and a Tultul of their own was frequently 
expressed by members of subclans not recognized by the Administration. 

In Naregu, all subclans are named and men are known as members of their 
subclans. The subclan is a common unit for receiving portions at death distributions 
and similar large-scale ceremonies ; it is also the group which collects goods for 
presentations. The members of a subclan ordinarily assemble to enter any clan or 
tribal gathering as a unit; for a large gathering, they further meet with men of 
their clan or tribe and make a joint entrance. 

Mutual help and sharing characterise relations among subclan members. A 
man may call upon a fellow subclansman for help whenever he needs it ; he may 
ask any wife or daughter of a member of his subclan to give him cooked food when 
she has some; and he may send any child of his subclan on an errand. However, 
it is only the most prominent men who can count on such services from persons 
outside their own subclan. 

The exogamous unit is the clan, and we found no instances of marriage within 
the subclan. There is an additional rule prohibiting marriage into the mother’s 
subclan. The only recorded breaches of this rule were cases in which the spouse 
had been adopted into the mother’s subclan, and the membership of adoptees is 
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equivocal. If marriage into the mother’s subclan were permitted, it would unbalance 
the series of payments to and exchanges with the wife’s and mother’s agnates. 
However, many marriages are arranged with members of a subclan in which there 
are already kin and affines, and the closely neighbouring subclans of Numambugu 
and Kombaku intermarry frequently. 

We have noted (Part I, Section 3) that some land used for specific purposes 
is regarded as the property of the subclan as a whole or of subclan sections. The 
several categories of such land are subject to somewhat different rules. The forest 
of the scarp face is divided into subclan strips. Any member of the subclan may 
collect bush rope (lianas) and firewood from it. Formerly, the large trees were 
rarely used. In the past few years, these trees have been cut for sawing into planks 
or used in bridges and the government has given compensation to individual owners 
of trees used in road improvements. Thus the ownership of these trees has now 
acquired a value, and there have been some attempts to assert individual ownership 
here. 

Burial grounds are regarded as the property of the subclan or subclan section. 
It is often remembered that a specific man, or his father, gave the ground to the group, 
and the heir may retain a claim to garden there when the cemetery is abandoned. 

The subclan plots in the ceremonial ground are common property and used by 
the subclan or any member for killing and cooking pigs. Between bugla gende 
ceremonies the land may be used by any member of the subclan for cultivation. 

The manner in which the present fragmented pattern of subclan territories 
came about is not easy to determine. Accounts obtained from men who were part 
of the last wave of migration from the Kamanegu area and the present scattered 
pattern of subclan territories suggests the following process of settlement. A small 
group of immigrants from one subclan arrived at an unoccupied site. Such a site 
was unclaimed, claimed by another group but not in use, or given by an individual 
or group to their migrating kin, affines or clansmen. A men’s house site was 
established. This became the joint property of the subclan, or the group of occupiers 
and their heirs. The members of the group cleared the land and selected plots for 
gardens, dividing the plots by ditches, decorative plants or fences, and allocated 
space for women’s houses and pig forage in the area. The leader of this group and 
his heirs may be called the magan nim (ground father) but this title carries very 
little authority. 

The fragmentation and grouping of subclan land is partly a result of land conquests 
and migrations as outlined in Part II, Section 3. In land transfers, both individuals 
and groups may be donors or recipients. For example, the large Mingga-Mengagltaine 
area was transferred from Komukngaumo to Sungwakani around 1940. It was 
nominally given by the Komukngaumo leader to a subclan woman’s daughter’s 
son, who is now the Sungwakani Tultul. The land was opened to the Sungwakani, 
and individual holdings were established by first cultivation on a free selection basis. 
The Domkani, on the basis of common membership in the clan section, also obtained 
some of this land. 
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Individual land transfer also occurs. Of the 105 cases of land alienation (Table 
7) permanent and temporary, which we recorded, just over half took place within 
the subclan. The subclan stands out as a group within which land is commonly 
reapportioned among men. Transfers of land to members of other subclans of the 
clan, on the other hand, are rather uncommon. The majority of cases in which 
land is transferred from one subclan to another arise through gifts to kin and affines, 
which are extra-clan. 


Plots may become part of the territory of other subclans when a man changes 
his subclan membership or when the plot is permanently transferred. Thus when 
a male, usually after his father’s death, joins a kinsman and permanently resides 
outside his subclan, he can sometimes retain his claim to some of his father’s land. 
However, unless the move is physically over a short distance, to a neighbouring 
clan of the same tribe, it is not possible for him to utilise this land. If he and his 
sons become members of the adoptive subclan, the plots which he has claimed and 
used are attributed to the adoptive subclan. Land may be loaned or permanently 
given to a kinsman, affine or friend in another subclan or clan. Land loaned for a 
single planting cycle is usually attributed to the donor and his subclan. However, 
plots which were given outright are usually attributed to the recipient and his subclan. 

The focal points of the subclans are men’s house sites or meeting places on the 
larger blocks of subclan land. Each subclan has several such places, but these are 
scattered through the territory of the clan, and often have land of other clans 
separating them. Also, a men’s house and its site are identified with a subclan ; 
this subclan provides most of the residents of the house. Thus while there is no 
village, plaza or continuous subclan territory, certain localities are identified with 
a particular subclan. A man travels through the territory of other subclans every 
day ; his wife’s house is frequently separated from his residence and gardens by 
the land of other subclans. 

At any time, some subclan blocks are largely in cultivation and have men’s 
houses, while others are largely in fallow, with a few women’s or pig houses. When 
the people are concentrated, the usual Chimbu ululation and shouting by the Tultul 
or other leaders can readily bring people together or convey messages. For example, 
the present concentration of Sungwakani is in the Damar area, where a string of 
men’s houses, containing 85°% of the men, are within call of one another. Their 
cooperative enterprises and meetings are frequent. By contrast, Burukngaumo is 
divided between two locations, Bamugu and Gakuga. Burukngaumo communication 
depends upon sending messengers and the selection of a gathering place. The 
Kamaniambugo are still more dispersed, and the Tultul of this subclan complained 
that his people, especially the women, could not hear his orders. 

There are also subclan differences in the interests and types of activity organized 
by the leaders, particularly the Tultuls. The Tultuls of Minegu clan section and 
Gamgani clan with their men jointly cleared land and laid out a coffee plantation. 
This was done separately by Kamaniambugo subclan. The Tultul of Sungwakani 
recently initiated the recultivation and fencing of a large fallow area. One Tultul 
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is especially effective in bringing his subclan out to work on government projects, 
and another carefully guards the land interests of his subclan by re-allocating 
uninherited land. All Tultuls are men who have inherited adequate land and are 
recognized as magan nim of some land blocks. 


Population concentration, leadership and the frequency and types of joint 
activity vary from subclan to subclan. Subclan unity does not depend upon 
proximity, territory, or particular joint activities, but upon the joint rights and 
mutual obligations of fellow-members of the subclan. 

Because of the distribution of subclan population, there can be no isolation and 
hostility among the subclans of a clan, and permanent hostilities within the tribe 
cannot be maintained. Thus the scatter of land holdings serves to unite groups 
larger than the subclan rather than to fragment the social groups. 


2. SUBDIVISIONS OF THE SUBCLAN 


Naregu subclans differ considerably in their internal structure and the stability 
of their subdivisions. Subclan sizes are very unequal : within Pentagu clan, Bindegu 
subclan is nearly seven times the size of Kondogaku subclan. But the type of 
segmentation found within a subclan is not correlated with size. Some of the largest 
subclans have no stable sections, while some of the smallest subclans have distinct 
sections. Warfare and disease can have a serious and rapid effect upon the strength 
of a subclan, but the stable subdivisions may remain when the total size declines. 
A continuing division of a subclan into large sections may lead to subclan 
segmentation. 

In our sample, two subclans, Sungwakani and Burukngaumo, were each divided 
into two sections. Only certain old men could recite the genealogical connexions 
within their own sections or patrilineages ; for others, there was a notion of ‘ one 
blood ’ (boromai suara, blood one) and a recognition of the members of this group, 
but genealogical knowledge extended at most to the fathers of living men. 


The genealogies of these groups differ somewhat in their character. In 
Sungwakani, the apex of a subclan section is a man, the first descending generation 
is a pair of brothers or two pairs of brothers who are the sons of the founder’s two 
wives. These are the major subdivisions ; from these rather formal pairs of brothers 
an irregular number of sons, grandsons, etc. are given. Five or six generations 
from the founder are the living adult men of the subclan. The numbers of men in 
Sungwakani are unequal: Section A has 13 and Section B29 adult male natal 
members. There are six men who have not been placed, and a number of adoptees 
residing with the Sungwakani. No relationship is given between the founders of 
the two subclan sections. Above the level of the lineages, the usual general concept 
of brotherhood among the founders of parallel segments is held. 


In Burukngaumo, one section is derived from a man and his four wives: their 


sons are the next descending generation, and living adult men are grandsons of the 
lineage founder. The other section has at its ‘apex’ a set of seven ‘ brothers’ : 
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these are the fathers of living adult men. While ‘lineage’ seems an appropriate 
term for the Sungwakani subclan sections, it does not fit Burukngaumo, and we 
prefer to call such units subclan sections. However, the subgroups of Burukngaumo 
function in much the same way as do the subgroups of Sungwakani and share the 
notion of ‘one blood.’ Some other subclans in the Naregu tribe also have two 
main sections, sometimes with names, »ut we have not obtained genealogies for 
them. 

Where these definite sections are found within a subclan, they are often correlated 
with residence. That is, the men’s houses of the subclan are inhabited mainly or 
exclusively by members of one of the subclan sections. Subclan sections hold fairly 
distinct blocks of land. The separation is not as complete as that between any 
two subclan territories and it is not possible to speak of subclan section territories. 

In the two subclans Sungwakani and Burukngaumo, these subclan sections 
sometimes form activity groups. For example, when the small daughter of a man 
in Section A of Sungwakani died, the men of Section A pooled food and valuables 
to be distributed to the girl’s mother’s agnates. Section B made a formal entrance 
to the foreground of a men’s house of Section A where the distribution took place, 
and formally presented their gifts in the same way as do subclans in the clan and 
clans in the tribe. When a young man of Section A was married, the most active 
participants were members of Section A, but a few of the leading men of Section B 
joined in. For the killing and cooking of pigs after the death of a Burukngaumo 
man, the two sections worked in two adjacent areas of the ceremonial ground. 
When more than one portion was given to the subclan in a distribution, these sections 
were the first division. In these two subclans, the Tultul was from one section, 
and an important leader was recognised in the other section. In Sungwakani, the 
former Tultul was a member of another subclan section ; it was felt that the tultulship 
should rotate between the two sections. 

If a subclan section declines greatly in numbers and has no recognized leader, 
it may become dispersed. In Mondugu, one such section, the one which has given 
much land to the Kamaniambugo, including two men’s house sites, now has only 
four surviving adult male members. Three of these reside with affines. The fourth, 
and his adopted sister’s son, reside in Kamaniambugo men’s houses and seem to be 
in process of incorporation into Kamaniambugo, sharing in their coffee block and 
other activities. In the next generation, this subclan section may have no separate 
identity. 

Some subclans are not divided into sections but contain one or more groups of 
eight to ten adult men. There are two such groups within Maimangaumo subclan, 
as well as a number of smaller agnatic units. Both of the larger groups are composed 
of lineages whose founder was the grandfather or great-grandfather of living adult 
men, plus men who were adopted in childhood by lineage members. Adoption 
swells the numbers of a normal agnatic group, giving it some of the characteristics 
of a subclan section. However, such lineages, with their adopted members, do not 
in this case serve to divide the subclan into two parallel sections. 
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Genealogies most often extend only to the father and father’s brother of an adult 
man. Rarely, the paternal grandfather, and more rarely, the paternal grandfather’s 
brother and his descendants, are known. These small lineage groups often share 
in certain activities. However, there are some groups of men within a subclan 
which are regarded as closely related although no genealogical connexions are known, 
and these also share in activities. A similar group may be formed by the followers 
of a prominent man. The small lineage and quasi-lineage groups come together 
for such activities as to collect valuables for a marriage or death payment of a member, 
to contribute to a payment given by another group, to receive and redistribute a 
gift, and in mutual support against others. 

A group of this kind often holds one or more blocks of land together and has 
a joint claim to a men’s house site. At one time, the site and garden land may be 
largely under cultivation, and the men’s house group is recognizable in common 
residence, house construction, fence building, and cooperation in clearing gardens ; 
at another time this land may be in fallow and the group residing in another of its 
blocks or dispersed. In land holding, the distinction between these smaller groupings 
and the more definite subclan section is primarily one of scale. 


3. RESIDENCE 


We have noted that Chimbu male residence is neither nucleated into villages 
nor dispersed into homesteads. Although the houses themselves are impermanent, 
some sites are occupied continuously, some periodically, and others only once. 
Both group and individual house building and abandonment are continuous. There 
is never a complete and total transfer of a group from one house to another. A 
major move may take place when one man initiates the building of a new house ; 
the group of housebuilders and future residents may be mainly drawn from the old 
house. However, residents generally move in small groups or singly; there are 
always some men who departed earlier to live in another house, and some who come 
into the group when the new house is built. The population of a house is not 
constant during its life of two or three years: men come and go for short and long 
periods. The group sleeping in the house is rarely exactly the same on two consecutive 
nights. 

There are also some new factors influencing residence. Much social and political 
activity is now focussed upon the road and government rest houses; meetings and 
work parties are very frequent. Men explicitly state that they now live near the 
main road because of this, and that women, children and pigs live away from the 
road and its traffic of strangers. Certain results of administration, particularly the 
cessation of warfare, and new interests may foster greater dispersal of the men to 
individual houses. There is no longer a need to cluster in a men’s house for defence, 
and men may be more inclined to live alone. A man building a private house can 
express his acculturation by building a straight-sided rectangular and higher house, 
with a sleeping platform, a door and a padlock, so that his possessions are safely 
housed. 
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Map 2 shows 34 houses of two or more men, and one house occupied by two 
youths, in the six subclans studied. Seven small independent men’s houses are 
also shown and a few houses of other subclans. Map 5 shows many additional 
men’s houses and sites, although the area covered is smaller. On this latter map, 
we have additionally shown 22 unoccupied men’s house sites, and the private houses 
belonging to men who are members of a men’s house group. 


TABLE II. 
The Size of Men’s Houses. 














Number of Houses 
No. of Males Men resident Men attached Men and boys 
attached 
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1 8 7 6 

2 9 8 3 
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men/house men/house and boys/house 
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Table 11 is based upon the 42 independent men’s house units in the Mintima 
group: subclans Komukngaumo, Kondamgaumo, Burukngaumo, Maimangaumo, 
Sungwakani and Kamaniambugo. We have included as ‘men’ all men who are 
or have been married, and a few older men who have not married. The first column, 
‘men resident ’, includes the men who have private houses in which they sometimes 
sleep, and all men who generally sleep in this house. The second column, ‘ men 
attached ’, includes the ‘men resident’ and men temporarily away at work or on 
visits. It is the basis of calculations to follow. As one relict house was used by 
two unmarried youths, there is a house without any men. The third column, ‘ men 
and boys attached ’, includes men in the second column, resident boys and boys at 
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school, work, or visiting. The range in size of men’s house populations will be seen 
to be considerable. 


A man has a large range of choice available for his own residence : 


(1) He may live in any house of his subclan. When the subclan has sections, 
the majority choice is with men of the same subclan section. Of our sample group 
of 206, 153 men, or 74% live with other members of their subclan. 

(2) He may build a separate house for himself. These houses are usually built 
on land which is claimed by the builder, but men sometimes borrow land from another 
subclan for a house. We have two cases of this in Gakuga: K 12 and his sons 
K 13 and 14 on land recently given by K 12’s wife’s brother (Maimangaumo), and 
M 35 on land of his wife’s subclan (Sungwakani). We distinguish two types of 
small men’s houses : 

(a) Those whose owners are closely associated with a men’s house and 
treated as members of the men’s house group. Sixteen men in the Mintima 
area have such private houses, of which six are adjacent to the larger men’s 
house, three are houses of widowers and near the houses occupied by their 
daughters, and seven are distant from the men’s house. 

(b) The small independent man’s house. This unit arises when a man 
builds and resides apart from men’s house groups of his subclan. There are 
seven such houses of one man. 

(3) He may reside in a conveniently situated house of another subclan within 
his clan section. Twelve men, or 6% of the sample, live in houses of the clan 
section. 


(4) He may reside with a kinsman or an affine. There are several possibilities 
in this choice : 

(a) A boy who was reared by a kinsman or affine may become an adopted 
member of the host’s subclan. Fourteen men, or 7% are adopted. 

(b) The host may be in a neighbouring clan, and the arrangement may be 
a simple convenience, similar to that with another subclan of the clan section. 

(c) The host may be nearby and offer land as gift or loan as well as other 
hospitality. This guest, then, may continue to use some of his own land and 
also some from his host. He participates in activities of his own subclan but 
has some responsibilities towards his host. 

(d) The host may be distant from the home of the visitor. The visitor 
is then unable to continue to use his own land and gardens on his host’s land. 
In the course of time, if he remains, he loses effective control of his inherited 
land. Men in the last three categories, (b), (c) and (d), total 18, or 9%. In 
our sample, there are two small independent houses inhabitud by a landholder 
and his affine. 


A count of pairs of agnatic kin was taken to see to what extent adult men who 
are fathers and sons, fathers’ brothers and brothers’ sons, brothers, and patrilateral 
parallel cousins live together. The results appear in Table 12. It will be seen that 
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there is a much greater frequency (63%) of men living with an older agnate—(father 
or father’s brother)—than of living with a contemporary agnate (brother or cousin, 
27%). 

The residence of non-agnates who live in the same subclan shows an interesting 
contrast to this. When a man lives outside his natal clan, he joins a kinsman or 
an affine, and he usually remains attached to his host. The dependency of a boy 
adopted in childhood is expressed in co-residence with the adopter, but he may be 
independent as an adult, or when the adopter dies. A co-resident affine usually 
resides with his host. 

TABLE 12. 
Residence and Kinship. 
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4. THE MEN’s House AND LAND 

The data so far presented suggest the complexity of Chimbu residence. There 
are two distinct cycles of land occupation, factors pulling men towards the road 
and also pulling them apart, a wide range of house sizes, and a wide sphere of choice 
available to the individual. Nevertheless, in 1958, we observed that most of the 
larger houses, and some of the smaller ones, are on traditional sites, and that men 
usually live on the land of their natal subclan near land which they claim for 
gardening. The subclan is the most important unit for the analysis of residence. 
Each house is primarily associated with one subclan and stands on its territory. 
In the group studied, 173 men, or 84% of the members of men’s house groups, live 
in the territory of the subclan to which they are permanently attached. This 
includes natal members of the subclans and men who were adopted into them in 
childhood. The remaining men live in houses of other subclans in the clan section, 
with kin or with affines, or on borrowed land. These are usually regarded as 
temporary members of the men’s house groups, who are at the time using land of 
their own which is nearer to this house than to a house of their own subclan, using 
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land on loan or gift from the host group, or personally attached to a member of 
the house. 

It seems, then, that residence is most closely related to land holding and land 
use. It is possible to distinguish three classes of men’s house site : (1) the traditional 
site, (2) the ceremonial ground site, and (3) the site on garden land claimed by a 
particular man. 

In the association of sites with groups of men and land, we can consider two 
hypothetical models. In the first, the core of the men’s house population is a 
coherent and persistent group. The holdings of the occupants occur in blocks in 
different parts of the subclan territory. When the garden land around the house 
is exhausted, the group moves as a whole to another site and gardens a new area. 
Thus the effect of the passage of the cultivation cycle over the subclan territory is 
to shift constant groups around the territory. The house sites used by the group 
would tend to be traditional. 

In the second model the individual is mobile. The land of individuals is widely 
scattered over the territory of a subclan and there is a range of choice of traditional 
and personal men’s house sites. A man may build his own house convenient to 
the area in which he wishes to garden or live in a house of an adjacent subclan. A 
group wishing to garden at one time in one quadrant of the territory may combine 
to build a house in that quadrant. As their interests in this locality diminish and 
they desire to garden elsewhere, they gradually move away as other men, wishing 
to move into this area, join the house. When the gardens become fallow, the area 
is deserted. Houses thus have shifting populations, and as the cultivation cycle 
passes over the subclan territory, constantly new groupings of men will be formed, 
and these will be as constantly dissolved. 

The area of our study contains examples of both these models, and they are 
also sometimes combined. We can discuss those groups which we observed in 
1958, but only study over many years could fully illustrate the pattern of residence 
and land use. 

The groups associated with land blocks and house sites are often subclan sections, 
lineages and quasi-lineages. These frequently form either the whole group or the 
core of a group occupying a house site. But there are often other members of the 
subclan, and outsiders, also residing there and gardening land nearby. Thus any 
particular men’s house may not be exclusively composed of members of this core 
group, and some members of the group are commonly resident elsewhere. 

We can now examine some houses for degree and type of association between 
the group and its land. Diagram 2 illustrates some of these alignments as they 
occur in Sungwakani subclan section B. Men are shown by number, grouped in 
their lineage segments, with their house of residence. Some of the examples discussed 
are also illustrated in Map 4. 

There are some sites which are the foci of whole subclans, or of the majority 
of their members. Damar, and especially the site of Damar 1 house, is such a focus 
for the Sungwakani. About 25 years ago, at one point in the cycle, most of the 
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gardens were in the Damar area and most of the men lived in one large house on this 
site. The present Damar 1 house has only a small population, largely of old men 
from lineage segments X and Y. The former large population is now dispersed, 
but some members of every present Sungwakani men’s house group have some land 
in the intensely divided Damar—Aragmambuno area. The present Damar 1 house 
group has little land, but much of it is around the house. The gardens are old, 
and the members are becoming active in other areas. 

Burukngaumo have a traditional subclan centre at Bamugu 1, where most of 
the Burukngaumo have in the past resided. It has only recently become necessary 
to build a second house (Bamugu 2) to accommodate the increased population. 
Ganba and Dane may also be focal places for Komukngaumo and Kondamgaumo 
subclans. 
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We have just one case in which the men’s house population has a single land 
block around a traditional men’s house site. Waimambuno (Map 4) is said to have 
been established as part of a southward movement from Damar about 35 years ago 
and occupied continuously since that time. The population is composed of most 
of the members of Sungwakani lineage segments, W, R, S and Z. The most 
prominent member of W is head of the house and magan nim of the land. These 
four segments have almost no garden land outside this area except in the recent 
subclan acquisition at Mingga-Mengagltaine, and the members have little reason to 
live elsewhere. However, two widowers (S 21 and S 25) maintain private houses 
near those of their daughters but within the general area. 

Sungwakani has two clear examples of the mobile core-group, in which, on the 
lines of our first model, most members have claims to land in several sectors of the 
subclan territory. Lineage segments P, T, U and V are such a group, with block 
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land claims at Dibinmugl, now in fallow, at Damar and at Barengitnumbun (Map 4). 
The Dibinmug]l house was occupied by these men a few years ago; they then moved 
to the Damar area where they became divided between Damar 2, Damar 3 and the 
separate houses of S 47 and S 54. Garden activities were concentrated at Damar, 
along with those of members of other Sungwakani houses. These activities embraced 
the northern portion of the Barengitnumbun block, enclosed by a fence that also 
encloses the Anambo block. In 1958 the new intake on Barengitnumbun hill 
enclosed more of this land, and in June most of the younger men in Damar 2, together 
with S 54 and the sister’s husband of S 44, built a new house on the top of 
Barengitnumbun hill, and a number of women’s and pig houses nearby. Thus the 
group established a new centre in another block of their land. Several men have 
remained in the Damar houses. It is interesting that S 47, who is a prominent 
man, began to use his more southerly land before the others, although he has remained 
in his independent modern house in the extreme north of Damar. 


TABLE 13. 
Residence and cultivation in Burukngaumo 
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Sungwakani section A, comprising landholders S 1-15, has at least three 
traditional men’s house sites surrounded by land blocks at Gakuga, Mintima and 
Anambo. At present there is no house at Gakuga and only a remnant population 
at Mintima in the house built for the bugla gende, while the main group has moved 
to Anambo. The two men at Mintima, S 5 and S 9, have their wives at Gakuga. 
S 9 also has a garden there, but S 5 has been discouraged from working at Gakuga 
by his brother, the Tultul, who wants to extend cultivation to the south. Another 
member of Sungwakani A, S 14, lives at Guye with his Pentagu mother’s brother 
and is the only member of the subclan section now actively gardening at Waiye 
and Gondomakani. Though the gardens of Sungwakani A are widely scattered 
north and south of the central block at Anambo, only one man (S 13) has set up 
an independent house near Aragmambuno. 

At present Burukngaumo section B has two houses, Bamugu 1 and Gakuga 
(Map 4). Bamugu is the larger, and the men of this house have most of their 
current gardens at Bamugu, with some at Gakuga. The Gakuga residents, on the 
other hand, have nearly all their cultivated land at Gakuga and Mintima (Table 13). 

The division of the men in Burukngaumo section B between Bamugu 1 and 
Gakuga is clearly related to their present use of land. The generalisation is also 
true of individuals : no man at Bamugu 1 has more land under cultivation at Gakuga 
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than in Bamugu, and vice versa. One man attached to Bamugu 1 (B 24) has in 
fact equal areas under cultivation in both localities, with 1-1 acres in each; this 
man maintains a private house in the Gakuga area. The division between the two 
houses does not correspond with the lineage units of the subclan section ; in fact, 
several sets of brothers are divided between the two sites. 

Most members of Burukngaumo A, together with one member of Burukngaumo 
B, live at Bamugu 2, but as Table 10 demonstrates, there is not the same close 
correlation of residence with cultivation that emerges with the other two 
Burukngaumo houses. Four of the ten men cultivate more ground at Gakuga than 
in Bamugu, yet live at Bamugu. Burukngaumo A has no alternative house site 
in its somewhat scattered Pagl and Indandemoru holdings above Gakuga ; instead 
its members reside in conveniently placed Maimangaumo houses (Indandemoru and 
Mintima-kogua) when wishing to live in the northern areas. 

The Maimangaumo lineage group M 1-9 is now concentrated at Kawagltonga 
where they have a large land block. This group also has a block and a house site 
on the Porol at Kugameingu. 

The second category of house, that at the ceremonial ground, does not correspond 
to either of our models. The continued use of these houses by men who do not 
have adjacent land shows the influence of other factors in residence choice. The 
nominal head of the Kamaniambugo house at Mintima is the elderly former ‘ Bossboy,’ 
K 20. He, his son and other dependent men (K 21, 22 and 23) have large blocks 
of land in the immediate vicinity. The Tultul, K 1, and another important leader, 
K 10, also live in this house, but neither has any land anywhere near the Mintima 
house. The house remains a centre for the well-dispersed land interests of its other 
residents, K 17, 18, 30, 34, 36, 40, 43, 50,52 and 55. The advantages are co-residence 
with the leaders and proximity to the road. 

This aggregation dominates the Kamaniambugo residence pattern. With the 
partial exception of Tawiandumo, no clear grouping emerges around any 
Kamaniambugo house and cultivation is widely dispersed. A number of 
Kamaniambugo are scattered in small houses, and eight men reside in houses of 
neighbouring subclans. 

The second model of the relation between land use and residence in which 
houses are built by the choice of an individual or group to dwell in an area, can be 
illustrated by several examples. The small independent houses are all cases of 
personal choice ; after such a small independent house is built, the owner is sometimes 
joined by others who wish to live in the area. 

An example is Mintima-bugabu. In April, 1958, the Tultul of Maimangaumo, 
M 26, completed this house. The housebuilders and first occupants were: M 16 
and 18, who were adopted as boys into Maimangaumo ; K 10, the sister’s husband 
of M 26, and his son K 11; and another Kamaniambugo, K 7, who is married to 
the daughter of M 18. In the course of the next few months, they were joined by 
M 25 and his young sons from Kugame. This left Kugame with two youths, a son 
of M 25 and the orphaned M 34, who frequently visited at Mintima-bugabu. At the 
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same time, M 27 and his son M 28 moved in from Mintima-kogun. Visiting Maiman- 
gaumo and others sometimes spent the night in this house, as it is a centre of social 
activities. Although this group had no previous basis in land, the Tultul has given 
land to most of the members of the house. 

Although it may be possible to identify traditional residential and land-holding 
groups, at any time their members may be scattered. The Maimangaumo lineage 
(including adoptees) M 10-19, has small land blocks at Mintima-kogua, Mintima- 
bugabu, Indandemoru, Meigu, Pagl and in the trans-Porol. The men are dispersed 
in five widely separated houses : Mintima-bugabu, Mintima-kogua 1, Indandemoru, 
Dundua and Mundunumbun, where they live alone or with non-members of the 
lineage. The group'of Kamaniambugo men who were the former occupants of the 
Gunbo house, composed of the brothers K 5, 6, 7 and the parallel cousins K 8, 9, 
Io, are now scattered in four houses with no brothers or cousins living together. 
Only one is on Kamaniambugo territory. This group has a large and coherent land 
block around Gunbo, of which only some fringes are now cultivated. 

Houses in outlying parts of subclan territory, such as Kagnbargi, Gondomakani, 
and Dundua, represent an independent movement of a few men to garden and live 
away from the current subclan concentration. On the other hand, some independent 
houses are close to a traditional site. For example, Aragmambuno, the residence of 
S 29, 35 and 309, all of whom have some gardens in the area, is not far from Damar r. 

When we examine the smaller groups in their relation to locality and residence, 
we find that the hierarchic organization of patrilineal groups does not hold. The 
scatter of a man’s land and his actual use of this land at a particular time are 
probably the most important factors determining residence. But residence is also 
affected by the pig cycle, leadership and the activities organized by leaders, personal 
followings and individual choice within the subclan, so that close agnates do not 
often live together. The unilineal principle of recruitment also breaks down with 
individual mobility to other subclans, clans and tribes through two mechanisms : 
the adoption of boys, generally by matrilateral kin, the movement of men, generally 
to join affines. These moves may be temporary or permanent. However, although 
individuals may move and join other groups, the main unilineal descent groups in 
Chimbu society persist. 


CONCLUSION 


In this article we have attempted to describe some features of Chimbu land 
and society, and some of their relations. The study is limited by the short time we 
had in the field, which restricted our inquiries in area and in depth. Our chief 
advantages are those which accompany inter-disciplinary collaborative work. The 
societies of the New Guinea Highlands are as yet little known, and none of them 
has been subjected to even as limited a joint study as ours. We cannot say to what 
extent our findings are typical of the Highlands. 

We began with a reference to the high population densities of Chimbu. Intensive 
use of land, no part of which is unclaimed, makes possible and is demanded by these 
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high densities. The resulting aggregation of men has had significant effects on the 
social structure. Within a basically unilineal segmentary framework, Chimbu 
society has a high degree of fluidity with individual mobility at all ages. It is 
possible to transfer from one group to another and to transfer land from one group to 
another : in a closely settled area this process, carried out over a long period, results 
in great interpenetration of land holding and interspersed residence. There is wide 
freedom of choice in residence, though the majority choice remains residence with 
the natal subclan. There are groupings, such as that of people celebrating a bugla 
gende in a particular ceremonial ground, which cross-cut both clan and subclan 
divisions. These characteristics are not confined to Naregu: we have observed 
interdigitation of land and residence to be more pronounced in Kamanegu where, 
unlike Naregu, clan territories as well as subclan territories interpenetrate deeply. 
Sharing of ceremonial grounds is also a characteristic of the upper Chimbu valley.® 
Such interdigitation seems, however, to be less pronounced in the more sparsely 
peopled southern districts which are areas of more recent settlement ; it may be 
that the Chimbu response to higher population densities is an increase in the inter- 
penetration of land and residence, so that as territorial and residential units, the 
smaller groupings may be increasingly difficult to identify. 

It is interesting to compare this situation with that described by Meggitt for 
the Mae Enga.*® The population density of Mae Enga is lower than that of southern 
Chimbu (200-250 per square mile against 300-500), but the altitude is higher and 
actual land pressures may not be dissimilar. In Mae Enga as in Chimbu, loss of 
land was a frequent result of defeat in war. Among the Enga there are no tribes 
as distinct from phratries as in Naregu, and the clan is the most significant group, 
with sharply defined territorial boundaries. Ceremonial grounds are strictly confined 
to a single clan. Land may be alienated outside the clan only on short term and 
rarely. Within the clan, however, subclan houses and gardens are interdigitated 
to an extent far greater than we observed in Chimbu: territorial and residential 
separation between subclans such as we found would be taken by Enga as an index 
of friction and future clan fission. 

While Enga political, military and ceremonial functions are concentrated in the 
clan, in Chimbu these vary from the tribe to the subclan with differences in the 
scope and type of activity. The Chimbu territorial tribe has some of the functions 
of an Enga clan, but is much larger and less stable. Chimbu clans are probably 
the most stable units in the structure; they are allied with contiguous clans in the 
same phratry, but otherwise their alliances and hostilities may shift. Overlying 
these differences is a more fundamental contrast between Chimbu fluidity and 
Enga rigidity. 

The occurrence of interdigitation of land and residence is clearly related in 
some measure to warfare. When conquest of land is a common result of war, 
groups that are frequently in conflict cannot be expected to show inter-group 


38 From material in Patrol Reports. 
29M. J. Meggitt, op cit (1958), especially pp. 263-273. Also personal communication. 
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fluidity of this order. Such fluidity can only develop and be maintained between 
parallel groups habitually allied or at least only rarely in conflict. In southern 
Chimbu there is little interpenetration of land over tribal boundaries (though this 
does occur in some parts of Chimbu); these were formerly frontiers of frequent 
conflict, and Administration marking of boundaries has subsequently tended to 
sharpen them. 


The effect of relative land shortage on social structure is thus by no means 
uniform. In Chimbu the resulting enhanced value of land and close propinquity 
of men seems to have led to a fluid society, with numerous and extensive mechanisms 
for reducing differentials by adoption, migration, temporary mobility and temporary 
and permanent land transfer. War both obstructed and supplemented this process. 
Among the Enga, on the other hand, the response to relative land shortage seems to 
be a greater rigidity of land relationships at the clan level. The subject is complex 
and our data inadequate, but the problem of the relationship of land, population 
and social structure is of great theoretical interest. 
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A NEW BOOK: THE KUMA 


The Kuma: Freedom and Conformity in the New Guinea Highlands. By Marie 
Reay, M.A. (Syd.), Ph.D. (A.N.U.) 240 pp. with illustrations, is appearing 
about September. 

Dr. Marie Reay lived for fifteen months among the Kuma of the Wahgi Valley, 
New Guinea Highlands, learning to know the people and their language, studying 
their social institutions including their systems of kinship, authority, and religion. 
She finds that men dominate the society, and have two obsessions: women and 
pigs. These are their ‘ property’, the symbols of their power, their prestige, and 
their wealth. The women resent this attitude (the more so because their girlhood 
has been one of unbridled liberty), and seek to thwart the men’s aims. The result 
of this ambivalent situation is strain, tension, and disharmony. 

This, the first book-length study in English of a New Guinea Highlands people, 
is an important contribution to ethnography, and is also important for all who seek 
to understand New Guinea and its problems. 


REVIEWS 


Music of New Guinea Archive Series No. 2. 12 inch L.P. Wattle Recordings, 131 
Cathedral St., Sydney, N.S.W.) 


More than 70 different styles of clearly recorded singing and instrument playing 
are contained on this double-sided microgroove disc. Each of the 14 bands are 
closely packed, and arranged according to geographic areas. Original tape collections 
were made by Ray Sheridan, research officer for some years in the Department of 
Education, Port Moresby, in Australian Trust Territories on the New Guinea 
mainland and in adjacent islands. Slit drum recordings on Manus Island have been 
contributed by Dr. W. E. Smythe. 


With the exception of some in the Solomon Islands section, each item in this vast 
array may be identified without much difficulty. In his accompanying notes Mr. 
Sheridan comments briefly on events prompting the music and on the various 
methods of tone production, instrumental and vocal. On the record jacket is a map 
of relevant areas. 


Membranophones are widely represented by skindrums (hour-glass shaped), 
chordophones by the strummed bow string and (from a relatively higher “ strata ’’) 
the bamboo idiochord or “ zither ’’ (New Britian). The more numerous idiophones 
include a two-note xylophone (New Britain) and a “ rubbing” instrument which 
can sound an octave (New Ireland). In the aerophone class are included two bamboo 
trumpets, bull-roarers, panpipes from the Solomons (uneasily played), six flutes of 
various sizes, three of which (like the Batag trumpets) are played in pairs after the 
manner of the mediaeval “ hocket ’’. 

Monophonic vocal styles are diverse and range from short, repeated phrases of 
two and three notes (Highlands and Morobe areas) to comparatively well-formed 
folk melodies further north. Many of the latter exhibit a basic “ triad” structure 
as well as characteristic “ pentatonic’ features. 
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Contrasting with the two- and three-part polyphony in New Britain and Tasman 
Islands, part-singing in the recordings from north east New Guinea is apparently 
only of the accidental kind. There are, however, several samples of deliberate 
“concerted” playing with attempts at imitation between voices and wind 
instruments. 

ALICE M. MoyLe. 


Economics of the New Zealand Maori. By Raymond Firth. Second Edition. Pp. 
1-519; illustrated. The Government Printer, Wellington, New Zealand. 
Price N.Z. {2/10/-. 

An author can have no greater cause for satisfaction than the call after thirty 
years for a new edition of his first book. Moreover, this 1959 edition of Professor 
Firth’s Economics of the New Zealand Maori will not be its final printing. One 
reason for this, though not the most cogent, is its economic framework which was 
especially significant as a pioneer contribution in the late 1920’s. 

Its permanent appeal will lie rather firstly in its vivid presentation in monograph 
form of Maori life and society. The reader closes the book feeling that he has come 
to know the Maori, past and present, coping with the daily problems of living. No 
other book does just this. Secondly, the work is about a people who are not a 
diminutive, exotic, tropical island community, but a race who has fought its way 
out of the Slough of Despond, from depopulation and breakdown to increase and 
to advance towards integration in a dual society ;—a race whose name is known 
abroad for this even as it is known also for prowess on the battle fields of two World 
Wars and on the football grounds of several countries. A scholarly and well-written 
book about this people will not go out of print. 

The Economics of the New Zealand Maori is such a book. Written by a “‘ young 
New Zealand scholar ’’, as Professor R. H. Tawney described Dr. Firth in the Preface 
to the 1929 edition, it reveals the enthusiasm of the young man exploring a frontier 
of anthropology in the then exciting light of the functionalism of the day. The 
book is avowedly concerned with theory, and on the way demolishes or strengthens 
various interpretations of social institutions. This, however, does not prevent the 
author continually giving us the impression that he is writing about a people for 
whom he has high regard, and that he is doing so from personal knowledge as well 
as from exhaustive reading. Further, every now and then, his writing catches 
something of Maori imagery and magic. All the time too, it is clear and unambiguous, 
and holds the reader’s interest. Professor Firth has since written other books, and 
even a bigger one, We, the Tikopia, a monument of sustained argument. But none 
recapture the verve of the “ young scholar”’ in the Economics of the New Zealand 
Maori. 

This edition need not be reviewed in detail. The book is well known. It 
provides an overall functional, anthropological study of the Maori from the point 
of view of his economic life. The services it rendered in 1929 remain, such as 
vindicating the individual family amongst the Maori, giving a clear analysis of the 
hapu, and drawing attention to the psychological and magical aspects of work and 
economics, to the significance of gift exchange and feasts, and to Maori love of the 
land. 

The second edition is the same as the first except (i) for the substitution of a 
new first chapter on “‘ The Study of Economic Anthropology” in place of the 
original “‘ The Study of Primitive Economics ’’, a recognition of the development 
of the subject during the intervening thirty years. This is also shown by dropping 
the adjective “ Primitive” from the title of the book. (ii) The old chapter XIII 
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on traditional means of communication has been omitted, and the chapter (now 
XIII) on “ The Economic Aspect of Culture Change’’ has been enlarged to bring 
up to date this historical account of the phases of change. 


I would comment only on one point. Having surveyed the sequence of phases 
in culture contact in Maori economic history, Professor Firth suggests that the 
sequence might have wider sociological import ; “in fact, analysis shows that the 
connection between these phases is not merely fortuitous”. (p. 491). I agree, 
having been led to this conclusion in the 1930’s in my study of phases in the contact 
of Aborigines and Europeans in Australia. Two problems emerged in that study : 
first, the possible logical sequence and the aspect of determinism manifested in the 
phases ; and second, “ the possibility that the sequence might be the same in the 
contact situation between European (and American) settlers and native peoples in 
other regions during the past one hundred and fifty years”. (A. P. Elkin, “ Reaction 
and Interaction: A Food Gathering People and European Settlement in Australia”; 
American Anthropologist, Vol. 53, No. 2, 1951, p. 186. This thesis was also presented 
at a symposium on Administration and Welfare at the Seventh Pacific Science 
Congress, New Zealand, 1949. See, too, A. P. Elkin, “ The Reaction of Primitive 
Races to the White Man’s Culture: A Study of Culture Contact ’’, The Hibbert 
Journal, Vol. 35 (1936-37), PP. 537-545): 

The New Zealand Government Printer is to be congratulated both for publishing 
this edition of the Economics of the New Zealand Maori, and also for its excellent 
production. 

A. P. ELKIN. 


An Introduction to Anthropology. By R. L. Beals and H. Hoijer. Second Edition. 
The MacMillan Co., New York, 1959. Pp. 1-711. Price $6.90. 


This (second) edition of Beals and Hoijer is fifty pages longer than the first 
edition (1953). Parts of the first section (chapters 1 to 7) on physical anthropology 
have been rewritten and rearranged ; and a new chapter, 9, on ‘‘ Space, Time and 
Culture ’’, has been added to deal mainly with prehistory (not with the concepts of 
space and time). The review of the earlier edition (Oceania, Vol. XXIV, No. 3, 
pp. 236-7) still applies to this one, but a few comments may be added. 

Text-books which cover the whole anthropological approach are welcome, for 
they enable undergraduates to realize that physical anthropology, prehistory and 
technology are anthropological disciplines, just as the study of society and culture 
is, and that these several disciplines are not unrelated. They are relevant for each 
is concerned in its own field with man’s adaptation to his environment, and this is 
continuous in space and time. 


Each University teacher of anthropology would, no doubt, like and prefer to 
write and publish his own text-book, for no teacher sees the subject through another's 
eyes. But as this does not seem likely to happen, the teacher can use one of the 
accredited text-books as an aid and lead his students to use it critically. Beals 
and Hoijer will be found very good for this purpose. The social anthropologist will 
probably think the book rather sketchy, but the chapters on physical anthropology 
are by no means elementary. So while the latter will require exposition, the sections 
on social anthropology will demand deepening and expanding. 

One criticism: On the matter of the major divisions of man, no convincing 
reasons are given for the Archaic Caucasoid racial type, that is, for regarding the 
Australoids and Veddoids as early Caucasoids. Low cranial capacity and abundant 
body hair seem slender evidence ; and must we deposit a migration of an early 
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Negritic population to Australoid country to explain the dark skins and broad noses 
of the Australians and Veddas? Apparently by Dravidian (p. 174) is meant what 
has usually been referred to as the pre-Dravidian hill tribes of Southern India. 


So too, the authors say that ‘‘ Birdsell’s researches have made it clear that the 
modern Australian is the result of the migration of three different types into the 
sub-continent ”’ (p. 95), but no reference is given to reports on these researches, nor 
indeed does Dr. Birdsell himself give any in Races. A Study of the Problems of 
Race Formation in Man, by Coon Garn and Birdsell, where (p. 114) it is stated that 
“ one of us (Birdsell) has shown “ that the natives of Australia belong to two distinct 
races and include one other type. However, Beals and Hoijer seem to lose a little 
confidence in this finding as they proceed: on p. 195 we read: “ the Australians 
rather clearly represent remnants of an original Negrito stock, later overwhelmed 
by two successive Archaic Caucasoid groups, the Murrayians and the Carpentarians ”’. 
But on p. 205 this has become a matter of belief only: ‘ Birdsell believes them 
(the Australians) to be actually the product of a tri-hybrid mixture”. Both the 
assertion and the belief may be well-founded, but no references to the data are 
provided. In passing, Ruggles Gates, Human Ancestry, and Arthur Keith, A New 
Theory of Human Evolution, might well have been given as references to this general 
section. 

Just one other point: I doubt whether the Arunta should be called a desert 
people. We have deserts in Australia,—too many of them, but the MacDonnell 
Ranges and Finke River region with its average rainfall of about twelve inches a 
year, and with its well established pastoral properties is not one of them. Further, 
the term chief (p. 460) is misleading when applied to the headman of a totemic cult- 
group, for it has meanings which do not apply in Australia. Finally, it is surprising 
that the vast amount of systematic research which has been carried out in Aboriginal 
Australia since 1927 has been ignored. 


In spite of such criticisms, this well produced and profusely illustrated text-book 
will be found very useful for a holistic approach to anthropology. 


A. P. ELkIn. 


Social Stratification in Polynesia. By Marshall D. Sahlins. University of 
Washington Press, Seattle, 1958. Pp. i-xiv, 1-306. Price $4-50. 


The primary aim of this study is to demonstrate a correlation between the degree 
of social stratification and the richness of the natural environment. Chieftainship 
and an upper class, it is suggested, provide an economic basis for such tribal enterprises 
as warfare and religious ceremonies. The chief, aided by the nobility, collects the 
surplus goods from his followers and redistributes them in the general interest. He 
thereby acquires prestige, which enables him to exercise power in political, judicial, 
and other spheres. The more productive the community is, the greater are the 
chances of it having powerful chiefs and a privileged aristocracy. 


First we are given an analysis of the ranking system in seventeen Polynesian 
societies grouped into four sets. At the top of the scale come Hawaii, Tonga, Samoa, 
and. Tahiti, in all of which the members of the upper class were most distinct. Thus 
they had special clothing, lived in elaborately-built houses, and demanded marks 
of formal respect ; and they managed the use of the land and the sea by means of 
tabooing powers, inflicted severe punishment for disobedience, controlled communal 
and craft production, and collected all surpluses for redistribution. We then go 
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through the other societies in order, ending up with the coral atolls, where the 
inhabitants were largely egalitarian. 


This account is followed by a survey of production, including the size of the 
units and the frequency of collection and distribution. The conclusion reached is 
that production was in fact highest in Hawaii and decreased progressively till it 
reached the minimum on the atolls. 


From this point the author proceeds to an investigation of Polynesian kinship 
groupings. He finds two main systems, to which he gives the names respectively 
“ ramified ’’ and “ descent line’’. (The former is derived from Firth’s “ ramage ”’; 
the latter seems to be original.) In a ramified system there is a series of segmented 
ramages or lineages, each of which is a non-exogamous, internally-stratified, patrilineal 
descent-group (though in some places the individual was permitted to choose 
whether he would belong to the ostensibly patrilineal ramage of his father or the 
ostensibly patrilineal ramage of his mother, a form of descent called ‘“‘ ambipatri- 
lineal’’). The descent-line system is similar except that the lineages are not 
segmented—though at times the link between two groups localized in different 
places is remembered. These lineages own titles that are bestowed on able members. 
Status depended not on distance from the main line of descent but on the position 
of a person’s title in a traditional hierarchy. (‘‘ In ramified organizations the split 
usually takes place between the families of two brothers. The relationship between 
the households is maintained, and the two households are ranked according to the 
seniority of the brothers. In descent-line systems the connection between segmented 
families may be remembered for a time, but gradually the tie weakens and dissolves, 
and two discrete groups are formed. Practically all other differences in the two 
systems are related to this difference in the segmentation process.’’ P. 202.) 


The final part of the book attempts to prove that the two systems are adaptations 
to differing natural environments. The argument runs that ramification is best 
suited to communities occupying areas where the country is diversified and where, 
in consequence, the households are scattered and semi-specialized in their activities. 
But if the households produce the same things and the village type of settlement 
is the rule, the descent-line system is superior. 


The two hypotheses put forward are full of interest and worth testing in other 
parts of the world. I have to confess, however, that I do not find the second 
convincing. Except for New Zealand the Polynesian islands are mostly so small 
that great diversity would have been out of the question. For me the chief value 
of the book is rather the structural presentation of the material. Here in convenient 
form we have set out for us the structural forms of all the peoples of the central 
and eastern Pacific. The job has been done magnificently, and Mr. Sahlins deserves 


our thanks. 
IAN HocBIN. 
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